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~ Say What Bl? You Please! 


e «- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


We would like to correct an error 
which appeared in a student’s letter 
(“Jam Session” — Nov. 3). John Dinu 
commented on the popular film, The 
Yearling, which was filmed a few miles 
from our home. 

Said Mr. Dinu: “The brilliant color 
and beauty of the Everglades were so 
well photographed.” 

Actually, Miss Rawlings’ story was 
about a family living in the scrub near 
Silver Springs which is several hundred 
miles north of the Everglades. The pic- 
ture was also filmed in this locality, and 
the scenes are quite familiar to those 
who have visited the beautiful springs. 
The scenes which Mr. Dinu has in mind 
are typical of the central Floridian flat- 
lands, not of the marshlands further 
south. 

Probably this error seems trivial, but 
so many Northerners who have never 
visited our state seem to have miscon- 
ceptions of this sort. 

John Eddins and Albert Eaddy 
Bushnell (Fla.) H. S. 


Our thanks also to Tommy McMullen 
of Manatee County High in Branden- 
ton, Fla., who also noted this error.—Ed. 

Oo com oO 


Dear Editor: 

We, the fellows of Versaillés (Ohio) 
High, resent more than slightly that 
letter from the girls of Rock Springs, 
Wyo. (“Say What You Please” — Nov. 
10.) 

In the first place, those uninformed 
individuals couldn’t have the slightest 
idea what Ohio boys are like. We think 
the girls were merely blowing off steam. 


We also think that the “nine out of 
ten” boys they mientioned wouldn’t ex- 
pect, or at least wouldn’t get, that neck- 
ing session unless the girls approved. 
The girls from Rock Springs have prob- 
ably never tried objecting. 

Ed Manier, Jack Barga, Marv 
Cain, Karl Schmitt, Jim Grigez, 
Fritzi Peschke, Jo Scherer, 
and Babs Martino 

Versailles (Ohio) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your brief, but thorough, articles 
help us to solve the problem of time 
in keeping up with this fast-moving 
world. The average teen-ager doesn’t 
have time to read all other magazines 
carefully and completely. But as long 
as we read yours, we can be sure we 
aren’t missing anything important. 

Delores Jean Ricketts 
Mount Vernon (Ind.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

My students have asked me to inform 
you of a minor, error in your article, 
“Royal Marriage” (Nov. 3). Your ar- 
ticle implies that Windsor Castle and 
Hampton Court are the same. Having 
seen and photographed both, I assure 
you that, historically and geographically, 
they are considerably separated. One 
dates from the Norman and Plantagenet 
periods; the other from the Tudor. 

A. Rutenbeck, chairman 
Social Studies Dept. 
Boys’ Technical H. S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Dear Editor: 

I should like to object to the comic 
books which try to portray the “typical” 
teen-ager. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to typify any group by show- 
ing one person of that group. Secondly, 
it should be rather obvious that teen- 
agers think about something besides: 
jitterbugging, girls, how to get sodas 

(Continued on page 4) 





OUR FRONT COVER may portray an un- 
familiar scene to you, but it would be in- 
stantly recognized by our good neighbors 
in Mexico. A Mexi would tell you that 
this is one of the customs which is part 
of the Christmas season in his land. The 








blindfolded girl is about to strike at the 
pinata, at upper right. The pinata is a 
clay-headed figure stuffed with candy ond 
confetti. If the girl smashes the head on 
a direct hit, there are goodies for every- 
one! — Drawn by staff artist Charles Beck 
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Troubled World! 


ILLIONS of movie-goers thought they were immune 

to the “hackneyed sentiment” of “Merry Christmas.” 
But they changed their minds when “Miracle on Thirty- 
fourth Street” flashed across the screens of the nation. 
A warm glow of kindness and decency touched every 
heart. 

So, when we send out our Christmas cards to old 
friends whom we may not have seen for a year, it is 
not just “going through the motions.” It is one way— 
and a good way—of reaffirming that “people are 
human.” 

The artists who draw our Christmas cards have found 


sage. On this page are several good samples. Some of 
them use old-fashioned penmanship. Some paint charm- 
ing winter landscapes. Some glorify the Madonna and 
the Christ-child. Some draw amusing cartoons. Some 
show the colorfu] customs of our good neighbors. One 
and all, they tell a story that can not be repeated too 
often. . 


MERRY CHRISTMAS FROM THE EDITORS! 
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Waterman's 





Co., New York 13, .N. Y. 


CORINTH...a luxury pen 
with no luxury tax. 
Cap is shimmering 
tarnish-proof Astra- 
lite. A wonderfully 
impressive gift! 






















A725 Dy 


STATELEIGH...for“ Him.” 
One of the smartest pens 
you can give or get. 14 
kt. gold-filled Lock-Slip 
Cap. For “Her,” The 
Garland. 


UNION MADE 


CRUSADER... for “Him.” 
Many “expensive pen” 
features including 
Lumalloy Cap; hand- 
= point. Model 

'Hér,”same features, 
The Conquest. 





Youre smart to give... lucky to geta 


You prove that you know value... you know what’s 
in style...when you give a genuine Waterman’s! “No other 
pen writes like a Waterman’s” because only Waterman’s 
offers a wide choice of hand-ground 14 kt. gold points 
plus other exclusive features for easy writing. Choice of 
colors, too. Every one a beauty winner! L. E. Waterman 


STALWART... big, husky, 
handsome, with a big 
point, a BIG ink capac- 
7} ity. “Her” model, also 
$3.50...The Starlet. 











Say What You Please! 
(Concluded from page 2) » 


“on the cuff,” and how to get inty 
trouble. I should like to see further dig 
cussion of this subject in “Say What You 
Please.” : 

Franklin Fisher 

Fieldston School, New York City 


Dear Editor: 


In your article “Unfinished Business” 
(Senior Scholastic—Nov. 10), you 
stated that three million American 
adults have never attended school, 
Then you said that ten million Amer- 
ican adults are illiterate. Do you mean 
that seven million Americans have gone 
to school and are still illiterate? 

“The Big Three” 
(Bill McKim, Kermit Taggart, 
and Harold Weissman) 


Canonsburg (Pa.) H. S. 


That’s what we mean. Many Amer. 
icans who have had a few years of 
schooling are unable to read and write 
well enough to meet the demands of 
modern life. Most of these illiterates 
probably did not go to high school- 
Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


Why not give us a book list along 
with your fine film and record ratings? 
We'd like to hear about the latest books 
and how you would rate them for stv 
dents. _ 

Gloria Levantine 
Peekskill (N. Y.) H.&. 


See “The Books We're Buying for 
Christmas” in this issue. This column 
is the first in a regular series of book 
columns which we will have next 
semester. We are starting this new fee 
ture because we have had many stu 
dent requests similar to Gloria’s.—Ed 

a o . 


Dear Editor: 


Just a pat on the back for editing 4 
top-flight magazine. Senior Scholastic 
has a national circulation and its me 
terial is of national scope. In one issue 
(Oct. 6) I read articles on government, 
religion, the atom bomb, the United Ne 
tions, the Supreme Court, a teen-age 
four-day-love-affair, sports, and new 
party games. If every reader can’t find 
at least one subject in all that to interest 
him, you might as well give up. Your 
variety, as well as the quality, of ma 
terial is the reason. your magazine # 
tops with me and with all other high 
school students. 

Gunnar Ohrn 
Edison H. S., Minneapolis, Mina 
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AND THE WORLI 


@BIG FOUR MEET. Once more, the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers are tackling 
the problem of making peace. 

ja top statesmen of the United 
States, Russia, Britain, and France are 
meeting for the fifth time. Their last 
session in Moscow in the spring of 1947 
accomplished little. 

For the last three weeks the Foreign 
Ministers have been holding sessions in 
London, trying again to reach a peace 
settlement for Germany and Austria. 

There are six issues on the agreed 
agenda. Unfortunately, the key issue is 
omitted—the issue of Russian-American 
relations. If agreement could be reached 
on that issue, all the others would prob- 
ably be settled easily. 

If the Big Four fail to reach sub- 
stantial agreement now, some observers 
believe that the Western powers may 
arrange some sort of separate peace 
with their occupation zones of Ger- 
many. 

The formal agenda consists of the 
following six items: 

1, Austrian treaty. Here the Allies 
disagree on two points: A. Russia ‘is 
backing Yugoslavia’s demand for Aus- 
trian Carinthia; B. Russia wants title 
to all Nazi-owned plants. There is a 
catch to point B. Many of the plants 
claimed by the Russians are actually 
Austrian plants which were seized by 
the Nazis after their annexation of 
Austria. 

2. German peace—procedure and 
frontiers. U.S. wants all 51 countries 
which declared war on Germany to 
have voice in drafting the peace. Russia 
wants it limited to Big Four plus 20 
others that actually fought the Germans. 

The border question boils down to 
Cermany’s eastern frontier with Poland. 
Moscow insists that the present border 
fixed in the Potsdam Agreement of 1945 
was meant to be permanent. The West- 
em powers argue it is only temporary. 

8. Economic principles. Both sides 
agree that Germany should be rebuilt 
industrially without making her again a 
threat to peace. But Russia wants $10,- 
000,000,000 in reparations and a deci- 
sive say in German economy. 

4. Form of government. Western 
democracies favor a locse federation for 

Reich. Russians insist on a strong 
centralized German regime. 

5. Demilitarization. All German mu- 
nitions plants are to be destroyed by 
June 30, 1948. The Russians are actus- 
ing the Western Allies of making “al- 
most no progress” in this direction. 

6. America’s disarmament proposal. 
U. S. suggested in June, 1946, that the 

Four sign a 40-year treaty pledging 
to use their armed forces to prevent 

e German aggression. Russia has 
tefused to consider such a treaty. 





ADDING UP 


HE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A 


WEEK OF HISTORY 





THE NEWS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


@ NEW PMG. “I nearly fell off my 
chair.” That was the startled reaction of 
Jesse B. Donaldson when President 
Truman telephoned and asked him if he 
would like to be the Postmaster General. 

Donaldson’s appointment, which also 
took Washington by surprise, came after 
Robert E. Hannegan resigned as Post- 
master General. Hannegan, the former 
national chairman of the Democratic 
party, left politics to become president 
and principal owner of the St. Louis 
Cardinals baseball club. 

The new Postmaster General is a big, 
robust man (200 pounds), who has 
risen from the bottom of the postal serv- 
ice career ladder. He started work as a 
post office clerk in Hanson, Illinois, in 
1903, when he was 18. At the time of 
his present appointment, Donaldson was 
First Assistant Postmaster General. His 
hobby is a kind of “busman’s holiday”: 
he collects stamps. 

What’s Behind It: Why was the ap- 
pointment of a well-qualified career 
man such a surprise? It was because an 
almost unbroken tradition has grown up 
around the job of Postmaster General. 

Tradition says that the job is a politi- 
cal “plum,” to be handed to the chair- 
man of the political party in power. 
Donaldson is the first man to break this 





International News Photo 


Postmaster General Jesse M. Donald- 
son gets mailman’s congratulations. 


chain of party chieftains in many years. 

The present Democratic party chair- 
man is Senator J. Howard McGrath, who 
is also holding his position in the Sen- 
ate. 

However, Donaldson’s appointment is 
in line with Mr. Truman’s announced 
policy of naming Government career 
men to his Cabinet. Seven of his nine 
Cabinet officers have reached their posi- 
tion through public service rather than 


through politics. 
EUROPE 


@ BRITAIN. Mention Gravesend to a 
British Labor party man, and his chest 
swells out. A big political story is asso- 
ciated with that name. 

Gravesend is a river port, lying 27 
miles down the Thames River from 
London, The city presents a perfect 
cross-section of Britain’s population. 

Late last month, a by-election was 
held in Gravesend to fill a vacancy in 
Parliament. Gravesend was to be the 
test whether socialism was still popular 
with the British. On November 1, the 
Conservatives won heavily in the mu- 
nicipal elections (see Adding Up the 
News, Nov. 17). They were sure that 
Britain has swung to the right. And 
Gravesend was to prove it. 

Came the election, and the Labor 
party candidate carried Gravesend by a 
slim margin. 


@ ITALY. One way for a government 
to combat the black market is to under- 
sell the black marketeers. Italy has now 
tried it in her foreign exchange. 

If you had an American dollar in Italy 
and wanted it exchanged into Italian 
lire, you could do one of two things: (a) 
Be honest and exchange it at a govern- 
ment bank at legal rates; or (b) Be dis- 
honest and exchange it more profitably 
at the black market. 

In the first case, your dollar would 
bring 350 Italian lire; in the second 
case, you'd receive about 570 lire. 

Apparently, too many people availed 
themselves of the black market rate of 
exchange. For this reason, the Italian 
government announced a new official 
rate which outdoes the black market. 
Hereafter, the banks will pay out 589.47 
lire for each dollar. The government 


































































































































ADDING UP 
EET as 
THE NEWS 


hopes that this will deal a death blow to 
the black market in dollars. 

Exporters, tourists, and foreign resi- 
dents will benefit from the new ex- 
change rate. It is thought also that it 
will encourage many persons of Italian 
descent in the U. S. to send cash remit- 
tances to their realtives in Italy. Most of 
them were reluctant to send American 
dollars to Italy because their friends re- 
ceived so few lire in exchange. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ AFTERMATH. Recently 10 movie 
workers, mostly writers, refused to 
answer this question: “Are you or have 
you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist party in the United States? 

The question had been asked by the 
House Un-American Affairs Commit- 
tee, during an investigation of alleged 
Communist influence in Hollywood. 

As a result: 

1. The 10 face criminal charges. The 
House has requested the Department of 
Justice to bring them to trial. The 
charge is contempt of Congress, for 
refusing to answer a question put by a 
committee of Congress. If found guilty, 
the 10 may be sentenced to as much as 
a year in jail and $1,000 fine. 

2. They lost their jobs. Leaders of 
the movie industry unanimously de- 
cided to “discharge or suspend” the 10. 
They will be eligible to go back to work 
if they take an oath that they are not 
Communists. The movie magnates also 
agreed not to employ known Commu- 


nists, 
THE FAR EAST 


@ CHINA has held its first national 
election. Delegates were chosen to a Na- 
tional Assembly which meets for the 
first time on Christmas Day. 

The Assembly will elect a president 
for China. It will also put in force a 
new constitution that makes China, at 
least in outward form, a democracy. 

In January another national election 
is scheduled, to select the legislative 
Yuan, -China’s parliament. 

The Assembly election last month 
seemed to many Americans like a “put- 
up job.” Four-fifths of the candidates 
were members of the National People’s 
Party (Kuomintang), which has ruled 
China for the past 20 years. 

No elections were held in the one 
fourth of China controlled by Commu- 
nists. Shortly before the voting the 
Kuomintang government outlawed the 
chief opposition group. Only minor 
parties that support the government 








were allowed to have candidates. Three- 


fourths of the 165,000,000 eligible 


voters cannot read or write. Few voted. 

Of those who went to the polls, many 
voted not for candidates, but for “more 
flour” or “more rice.” 

What's Behind It: China’s “George 
Washington,” Sun Yat-sen, who set up 
the Chinese Republic, formed his fol- 
lowers into the Kuomintang party. He 
ordered the Kuomintang to rule China 
for a period of “political tutelage,” 
through which the people were to be 
trained for self-government. 

The new constitution is supposed to 
end this “tutelage.” But, the Kuomin- 
tang is still in control. It claims China 
needs time to learn democratic ways. 


@ OTHER NEWS OF CHINA came 
from Congress. The House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee wants $60,000,000 ap- 
propriated to help the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek. 

President Truman did not ask for this 
aid, but he is expected to present his 
own program for China next month. 

What's Behind It: Our statesmen 
seem to be in doubt as to what our pol- 
icy toward China should be. After we 
tried in vain to reunite Nationalists 
and Communists in China, General Al- 
bert Wedemeyer rechecked the situa- 
tion. His report has been kept secret. 


LABOR-MANAGEMEN) 


@ PRINTERS’ STRIKE. An 


dispute between Chicago publishers anf 
the International Typographical Union 
has led to a strike which may spread 


other publishing centers. 


The ITU workers are the men who set 
type and put newspapers “to bed.” Chi. 


cago newspaper publishers met 


the 


strike with a surprise move. They put 
out their regular editions—using a spg 
cial kind of typewriter (the varitype) 
instead of standard linotype machines, 
Chicago newspapers resembled mimeo. 
graphed editions, but contained the nor. 


mal amount of news. 


What’s Behind It: The ITU, in Chi. 
cago and elsewhere, has refused to sign 
new contracts with publishers. They 
want to continue “closed shop” agree- 
ments, under which every composing 
room worker must be a union member, 
However, the Taft-Hartley Act makes 


the closed shop illegal. ' 
Instead of a contract, the ITU 


to get publishers’ agreement to “condi- 
tions of employment” which would con- 


tinue the existing closed shop. 


In Chicago, the ITU has asked for 
wage increases. The publishers have ex- 
pressed a willingness to negotiate some 
wage increases, but only if the ITU will 


sign a regular contract. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 


American aviators who flew the dangerous “Hump” route from India to China dur- 
ing the war had to cross wild regions of Western China which few white mea 
have ever seen. Rumors arose that a little-known tribe called Lolos had made 
slaves of airmen forced to land in this area. Happily, the rumor has proved false. 
After months of searching, the U.S. Army says it has accounted for all the 6 
American fliers who crashed in Sikang province, where the Lolos live. Natives, whe 
have helped 35 of the fliers to safety, were friendly to the army searching party. 


In our photo, a Lolo sings the history of his village for a G. I. 
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United Nations News 


UBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


ea) 


United Nations Seal 





Palestine Split Between Arabs and Jews 


ELEGATES to the United Nations 

General Assembly from 57 na- 

tions wearily packed their bags and 
headed for home. The 1947 General 
Assembly session, which opened in 
Flushing Meadows, Long Island, on 
September 15, finished its work eleven 
weeks later — on November 29. 

The finish was tense and packed with 
drama, for the Assembly’s final action 
was to approve the plan to partition 
Palestine. The Holy Land is to be split 
in two, with one part going to the Arabs 
of Palestine and the other part to the 
Jews of Palestine. 

The vote in favor of the partition plan 
was 33-13, two above the necessary 
two-thirds majority. The United States, 
Russia, and France all voted for the 
plan. Ten nations, including Britain, 
abstained. 

The United Nations, by this decision, 
has moved into action on a problem 
which has defied solution for years. 
Palestine has been under British con- 
trol as a “mandate” since World War I. 
Because she could not; settle the differ- 
ences between the Arabs, Jews, and 
herself, Britain asked the United Na- 
tions to try to untangle the knot. 

A special General Assembly session 
met last May to set up a committee of 
inquiry for Palestine. It was the report 
of this committee which was considered, 
tevised slightly, and approved by the 
Assembly last month. 

A glance at the map on this page 

show you how difficult it was to 
a plan to split Palestine. The 
U.N. Palestine Committee wanted to 
Give the Jewish and Arab groups the 
ateas which they now inhabit. The Com- 
mittee wanted to give some economical- 
ly important areas (such as seaports) to 
each new nation. The result is a patch- 
Work quilt, with the Arabs and Jews 
@ach getting three separate areas. In 
addition, the Arabs are to control the 
port of Jaffa. 

The holy city of Jerusalem and its vi- 
Cinity will be an international area gov- 
emed by the United Nations. The U. N. 
Trusteeship Council is now working 
out plans for the administratign of this 
area. These plans must be approved by 
the U. N. Security Council. 

The Palestine partition plan calls for 
economic union between the Arab and 
Jewish nations. The two nations will 
use a common currency, and there are 
to be no tariff barriers between them. 


All communication and transportation 
services, the major seaports, and large- 
scale industrial and agricultural devel- 
opments, are to be operated “in the 
common interest.” 

There was another plan for Palestine 
put before the U. N. This plan, which 
was supported by the Arabs, would have 
made the Holy Land an independent 
federal nation. In such a state, the 
Arabs, who outnumber the Jews two to 
one, would have the controlling power. 
This plan was rejected by the General 
Assembly. 

Britain has agreed to remove her 
troops from Palestine by August 1, 
1948. The new Arab and Jewish states 
are to come into existence not later than 
October 1, 1948. The change-over will 
be supervised by a five-nation U. N. 
committee (Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Panama, and the Philip- 
pines). The Arab nations of the Mid- 
dle East have threatened to oppose with 
force the partitioning of Palestine. No 
provision has been made for an interna- 
tional military group to enforce the par- 
tition plan. 


Other Assembly Decisions 


Before the 1947 General Assembly 
wound up its sessions, it had toiled for 
over 1,000 hours and its delegates had 
spoken more than 10,000,000 words — 
kind and unkind words. 

These millions of words added up to 
several important decisions. In addition 
to Palestine, the General Assembly, by 
at least two-thirds majority vote, settled 
the following issues: 

LITTLE ASSEMBLY. A proposal 
made by the United States to set up an 
Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly to deal with political problems 
between regular Assembly sessions was 
approved. This “Little Assembly”-will 
be composed of one delegate from each 
of the member nation of the U.N. Its 
powers will be to discuss disputes be- 
tween nations; to conduct investiga- 
tiéns; and to appoint commissions of 
inquiry. 

The General Assembly also voted to 
refer to this Interim Committee the 
question of curbing the abuses of the 
veto power in the Security Council. 

KOREA. The Assembly okayed an 
American resolution to hold Korean 
elections by the end of next March and 
then help set up a democratic Korean 
government. (The country is at present 


































































Palestine — a “Patchwork Quilt” 


divided into American and Russian oc- 
cupation zones. ) 

BALKANS. Another proposal by the 
United States, one to establish a perma- 
nent U.N. committee to supervise the 
restoration of order in the Balkans, was 
also overwhelmingly carried. It was the 
result of charges made by a Security 
Council investigating committee last 
spring that Soviet satellite states (Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania) were sup- 
porting Communist guerrillas in their 
fight against the Greek government. 

The three decisions discussed above 
were reached over the bitter opposition 
of the Soviet bloc. Russia and her satel- 
lites announced that they will boycott 
the three committees. 

NEW MEMBERS, Again overriding 
Russia’s protests, the Assembly voted 
to urge the Security Council to recon- 
sider the membership applications of 
Eire, Portugal, Trans-Jordan, Italy, Fin- 
land, and ‘Austria. These six countries 
had been barred from U.N. member- 
ship by Russia’s vetoes in the Council. 

WARMONGERING. On one issue 
both the Soviet bloc and the Western 
democracies saw eye to eye. A resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously denounc- 
ing “warmongering.” It condemned all 
propaganda which might disrupt peace 
and asked member goveraments to en- 
Courage peace propaganda. This was a 
compromise. The Russian proposal 
called for the pupnishment of “war- 
mongers” in the Urited States. 

Finally, the General Assemby ap- 
proved the architectural plans for the 
permanent U.N. home in Manhattan. 
It also decided to hold next year’s ses- 
sion of the General Assembly in Europe. 
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. «and helps make a spray for Grand Rapids 


Havana, Cusa (via Air Mail) 


HIS sun-flooded, picture-postcard, 
little capital of a little republic in 


the Antilles is living its moment of, 


historic grandeur. For the next few 
weeks, Havana is the capital not only 
of tiny Cuba but of the entire world. 
Under its hospitable blue skies, deci- 
sions are being made which will affect 
the welfare and happiness of people in 
every corner of the globe. 

The friendly Cubans are playing host 
to over a thousand delegates from 
62 countries — the largest international 
gathering on record — who have come 
here to try to cure economic ills that 
too often in the past have led to war. 

The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment — despite its 
dull-sounding name — is an exciting ad- 
venture in international relations. It is 
a daring, imaginative attempt to bring 
peace and prosperity to a world that 
is today neither peaceful nor prosper- 
ous. In this special sense, it is the most 
important world conference since the 
end of World War II. 

The Cuban people are mindful of 
this fact. They are very proud that their 
democratic homeland, small as it is com- 
pared to the Big Powers (area: 45,000 
square miles, population 5,000,000), 
has been chosen as the spot for this 
momentous meeting. Your correspond- 
ent heard this sentiment from the lips 
of the nation’s president, Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin. 


By Irving D. W. Talmadge 


Foreign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazines 


He heard it, too, expressed less elo- 
quently but with equal sincerity, from 
the man in the street — the barber, the 
waiter, the school boy, the bootblack in 
the park opposite the Palacio Presiden- 
cial: “It is a big thing for our little 
land, senor.” 

The United Nations button in m 
lapel brought smiles and warm hand- 
shakes from strangers in the street. It is 
no use to explain to them (as I have 
tried vainly) that you are not a dele- 
gato, but merely a representative of the 
prensa. To the Cubans, you are nothing 
less than an ambassador on a _ mission 
of international significance. And they 
treat you as such. 

There are many press “ambassadors” 
covering this conference — a corps of 
some 150 news hawks of the world’s 
leading newspapers, magazines, radio 
networks. Among them, as usual at 
important U. N. meetings, was Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ own correspondent. 

As your representative, I attended 
the festive inaugural session of the 
Havana Conference. I was also privi- 
leged to attend the sumptuous recep- 
tion given by President Grau to the 
heads of the delegations at the Presi- 
dential Palace. It is easy in this colorful, 
semi-tropical land to be hopeful about 
the United Nations, about pease, abeut 
the world at large. 

Havana itself is two cities in one — 
the old Spanish town with its narrow, 
winding streets; and the new stream- 
lined capital with broad palm-tree-lined 
boulevards. For this Conferencia de las 
Naciones Unidas she is decked out in 
her brightest colors. Flags of all the 
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World 
Trade 
Shifts 
Gears 


attending countries fly from _ hastily. 
erected poles in front of the nation’s 
imposing Capitolia, the seat of the Con- 
ference. On opening day its 100-odd 
steps were covered with a red plush 
carpet. The Capitolia is modeled after 
our own Capitol in Washington. 

In the corridors of the Capitolia 
these days, you hear every language of 
the world spoken — except one: Rut 
sian. Soviet Russia, though invited, has 
chosen not to attend this Conference. 
This is regrettable but not serious. 

As the chairman of one of the major 
delegations pointed out to us, Russia is 
not a leading international trade cour 
try. She is responsible for only two per 
cent of all international trade. If you 
include her satellite neighbors, the fig 
ure is still only five per cent. Here a 
this Conference are represented nations 
which do from 90 to 95 per cent of all 
international trade. “Of course,” he 
added, “we would like to have Russia 
and all those other countries join us. 
The latch-string is on the outside. They 
can come in any time they want to.” 

Actually some of the Soviet satellite 
states are present — Poland, Czechosle 
vakia, Finland. The Polish delegate, 
Stanislaw Raczkowski, made an amat 
ing declaration at the Conference. He 
said that his country traded almost 
exclusively with Russia “not because we 
like it . . . but because we found our 
selves after the war in a compulsory 
situation.” 

There are many new faces at this 
international get - together — among 
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Cartoonist Willard Mullin brings home 


cently born independent states of Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Pakistan. In addition to 
51 members of the United Nations, 
there are delegations from Eire, Austria, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, 
Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, and the Al- 
lied Control Commissions in Japan, 
Korea, and Germany. All told, 62 coun- 
tries are represented. 

The purpose of this Conference is to 
approve a charter for the proposed ITO 
— International Trade Organization (see 
United Nations in Action, Oct. 20 
issue). The ITO, -once established, will 
be one of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. 

The draft charter was shaped in a 
series of prior conferences held in Lon- 
don, New York, and Geneva since 
October, 1946. It is the work of a pre- 
paratory committee of 18 countries, in 
which the U. S. played a leading part. 

The charter aims to promote the 
expansion of world trade and to remove 
trade barriers. It plans to do so by 
eliminating unfair practices and cut- 

t competition among nations. The 
ITO, when set up, will try to get gov- 
emments to change any laws (such as 
high tariffs and similar devices) that 
tend to strangle international com- 
merce. In a word, it will strike to break 
down the walls that block the free flow 
of goods among countries. 

Its other important functions will be 
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the vital importance of world trade. 


to encourage new industries in undevel- 
oped countries and to provide ways to 
settle trade disputes among nations. 
All these steps, it is hoped, will also 
raise the level of employment through- 
out the world. 

It is because “trade wars” have often 
bred “shooting wars” that the idea for 
the ITO was conceived. 

Already 23 of the nations attending 
this re Bote have jumped the gun 
by putting into effect one of the pro- 
visions of the proposed charter — that 
calling on all members to work toward 
tariff reductions. These countries, which 
include the United States, are respon- 
sible for 65 per cent of the world’s 
trade. 

The agreement for mutual reduction 
of tariffs was signed in Geneva on Oc- 
tober 30, and comes into effect on 
January 1, 1948. On that day, the 
United States will drop its tariff wall to 
the lowest point since 1913. Cuts up to 
50 per cent — the limit allowed by Con- 
gress — will be made in import duties 
on more than 3,500 commodities. The 
other 22 countries made similar tariff 
cuts on goods from the U. S. and other 


nations. 


The Conference opened in Havana 
on November 21 and is expected to 
last until Feb. 1, 1948. The proceed- 
ings are conducted in English, French, 
and Spanish. Although only the first 
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two tongues are the official “working 
languages” of the United Nations, Span- 
ish was added because it is the lan- 
guage of Cuba. Speeches are translated 
simultaneously, and the delegates listen 
in on portable radio receivers. 

Dr. Grau, the President of Cuba, 
delivered the opening address. He told 
the delegates that their task was closely 
linked to the task of peace. “You have 
before you, Honorable Delegates, the 
grave responsibility of erecting, in a 
world thrown out of balance by the 
war, conditions of prosperity that should 
reach all of us.” 

Speaking on behalf of the. United 
Nations, Benjamin Cohen of Chile, As- 
sistant Secretary-General of the world 
organization, urged the delegates to 
make a “solemn pledge” to -work for 
international cooperation to raise stand- 
ards of employment, production and 
consumption. He asked them to éstab- 
lish a code of conduct for nations which 
would make the best use of the world’s 
resources for the common welfare of all. 

I later button-holed Mr. Cohen and 
asked him point-blank whether he felt 
the Conference would succeed. 

“I am confident,” he replied, “that 
sound foundations for future interna- 
tional understandings in economic mat- 
ters will be concluded in the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment. 

“Through Senior Scholastic,” he 
added, “I wish to ask educators every- 
where to focus the attention of students 
and teachers upon the far flung impli- 
cations of a greater and freer develop- 
ment of international trade. No modern 
standard of civilized living can exist 
now without the use of products ex- 
changed on a universal basis among the 
peoples of the world.” 





“Primary Objective . . . 


... Of the Havana Conférence 
on Trade and Employment is to 
raise standards of living around 
the world through an increase in 
production and in the flow of 
international commerce. 

"T am sure that the readers of 
Senior Scholastic will appreciate 
the importance of lowering bar- 
riers to trade, and of increas- 
ing production, employment and 
standards of living, if we are to 
create the basis for a peaceful and 
prosperous world.” 


WiiuiaM L. CLayTon, 
Chairman, U. S. Delegation 
to United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment 
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Signing the Louisiana Purchase 


of the long-drawn-out Napoleonic 

wars (1800-1815) was the oppor- 
tunity they provided for American ter- 
ritorial expansion. It was during these 
troubled years that the United States 
cleared the Northwest (Great Lakes 
region) of British soldiers and subdued 
the warlike Indians there. The U. S. also 
acquired Louisiana and West Florida 
then. And it was only a few years later 
that Florida proper was added to the 
Union. 

All these territories would probably 
have fallen to the United States in the 
natural course of events, just as Texas 
and California and Oregon did later on. 
It was not logical or natural that ter- 
ritory bordering the U, S., which -was 
largely uninhabited, strategically impor- 
tant, and rich -in resources, should be- 
long permanently to European powers. 
But the United States acquired them 
more speedily and easily because of 
conditions produced by the European 
wars. 

It is not sufficiently appreciated how 
open to attack the United States was 
in the 1790s. Independence had been 


0: of the most important results 


.won and a nation established. But ite 


was entirely possible that a combination 
of European powers could hem the 
new nation into narrow beundaries and 
might even end its national existence. 
In sheer self-protection it was essential 
that the United States clear the British 
out of the Northwest, subdue the In- 
dians there, get control of both banks 
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merica Stretch 


of the Mississippi and of its mouth, and 
take over the Floridas. 

All these things were done success- 
fully, They could not have been done 
then had not the three great European 
powers with American interests been 
engaged in war, By the Jay Treaty of 
1795 Britain gave up the Northwest 
posts. Though the Indians continued to 
trouble American settlers for another 
decade or two, the Indian danger was 
eliminated by Harrison’s victory at Tip- 
pecanoe in 1811. Access to the port of 
New Orleans was assured, temporarily 
at least, by Pinckney’s Treaty of 1795 
with Spain, And far more important was 
the acquisition of Louisiana and the 
Floridas. 

For a century and a half Louisiana 
had belonged to France. Even today 
parts of New Orleans are more French 
than American. By the general settle- 
ment of 1763 the whole of the Louisiana 
territory, stretching westward to the 
Rockies, had been transferred by France 
to Spain, which already controlled Texas 
and California. Vast as the Spanish 
Empire was, Spain herself was a weak 
state. Her power and her glory were 
declining. 

France was a different matter. It was 
the France of Napoleon. At the close of 
the eighteenth century Napoleon had 
extended his power over most of west- 
ern Europe. His ambitions were bound- 
less, and among them was the restora- 
tion of the French Empire in America. 
The first step was to get Louisiana back 
from Spain. This he achieved by the 
secret treaty of San Ildefonso. Soon the 
terms of this treaty leaked out — and 
caused considerable upset in the United 
States. 


History’s Greatest Bargain 


President Jefferson loved peace and 
feared Britain, but he was a realist. To 
the American minister in Britain he 
wrote that the day France occupied 
New Orleans “we must marry ourselves 
to the British fleet and nation.” It was 
a drastic course, and before embarking 
upon it Jefferson tried something else — 
the purchase of New Orleans, 

Jefferson sent commissioners to buy 
New Orleans and the territory to the 
Gulf. Napoleon offered to sell, instead, 
the whole of Louisiana. The commis- 
sioners closed with him for a mere 


fifteen million dollars— probably the 
greatest bargain in history. 





SENIOR 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


es Out. 


Why was Napoleon so ready to make 
such a deal? First, Napoleon realized 
that he could not hope to hold Louisiana 
without Santo Domingo (later the Do- 
minican Republic), But Santo Domingo 
was in revolt. Napoleon unsuccessfully 
poured soldiers and money into that 
disease ridden Caribbean island. In the 
end he had to give up. 

Napoleon also knew that without con- 
trol either of Caribbean islands or of 
the seas, Britain could take New Or 
learns from him. He preferred that the 
Mississippi be controlled by the United 
States rather than by his great enemy, 
Also he needed money, he needed sol- 
diers for his European ventures, and he 
needed friends. 


Spain Loses the Floridas 


So, in 1803, the United States got 
Louisiana, At one stroke the infant 
Republic which had started as a fringe 
of colonies along the Atlantic coast be- 
came one of the largest nations in the 
world, In all the territory east of Texas 
and the Rockies, only the Floridas still 
acknowledged a foreign flag. A neat 
little revolution — engineered by some 
American settlers with the cooperation 
of Jefferson — brought in West Florida, 
This is now the coastal sections of 
Mississippi and Alabama. 

East Florida — pretty much the pres- 
ent state — was harder to get. Spain was 
reluctant enough to give up this land of 
flowers which she had controlled for 
almost three hundred years. But she 
recognized the impossibility of holding 
it against the growing power of the 
United States. 

Spain’s power was clearly on the 
wane. She no longer counted in Euro- 
pean politics. All of her American main- 
land colonies were in revolt, and it was 
clear, by 1819, that they would win 
their independence. She had to be con- 
tent with her Caribbean islands. In the 
end these, too, were to fall to the United 
States — the new empire of the West. 


in World Affairs 


® In previous articles Dr. Commager has traced 
the rise of the United States through her first 
crucial decades. Last week we saw that the War 
of 1812 was fought to gain freedom of the 
seas. Now we see how European wars aided 
our expansion to the south and west. 
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Will Rationing 


Price Control 


Return? 


T HE future of the free nations of 


The future of our own economy 
is in jeopardy.” 

A month has passed since President 
Truman used these words before a joint 
session of Congress. The President, along 
with other Americans, was alarmed 
by two grim postwar specters. The first: 
that a hungry Europe might in des- 
peration turn to Communism. The sec- 
ond: that runaway inflation in the U. S. 
might turn our present boom into a dis- 
astrous “bust.” 

In his message to Congress the Presi- 
dent outlined a program to meet both 
of these perils. The President’s Euro- 
pean relief program, calling for imme- 
diate stopgap aid to France, Austria and 
Italy, has met only minor opposition. 

But the President’s program to stop 
inflation received far from unanimous 
approval. Within the past 30 days the 
10-point program has had every reac- 
tion from ardent approval to violent 
abuse. Opposition to the program cen- 
ters around two of the most vital points. 
These are: (1) a return to the ration- 
ing of scarce products which basically 
affect the cost of living; and (2) a re- 
tum to price ceilings on scarce produ- 
ucts, and the authority to put ceilings 
on wages where necessary. . 


Price Control “Bombshell” 


This demand for the partial return 
of wartime rationing and price control 
caught Congress by surprise. Congress 
had expected most of the other eight 
points of the President’s anti-inflation 
plan. Those included such proposals as 
the restoration of curbs on installment 
buying and other forms of consumer 
credit; the extension and strengthening 
of rent control; curbs on speculation 
(gambling on future prices) in the na- 
tion's grain exchanges and other com- 
modity markets; and extended and 
strengthened controls over exports. 

_ Measures such as these are not con- 

particularly drastic. Some of 
them have been in effect until recently. 
But the call for a return to rationing 








Europe hangs in the balance. * 
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Summers in the Buffalo Evening News 


The two unexpected “cats” who may 
raise a loud howl before Congress. 


and price control had the effect of a 
bombshell. The President made it clear 
that he did not want all consumer 
goods to be placed under rationing 
and price control. He said that controls 
should be limited to certain items of 
food, clothing, and fuel which basically 
affect the high cost of living. 

Perhaps the bitterest critic of the 
President’s proposal is Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio. He denounced the 
the plan as “a step toward a completely 
totalitarian nation.” Senator Taft said 
the plan “means the setting up of a Fed- 
eral bureau with hundreds of thousands 
of employees prying into the daily lives 
of millions of people.” 

But other leaders were quick to point 
out that Senator Taft, who hopes to win 
the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent, does not necessarily speak for 
the entire Republican party. Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders, Republican, chair- 
man of a Congressional sub-committee 
which had investigated rising prices, 
emphasized some differences of opin- 
ion with Senator Taft. 

The Flanders subcommittee had al- 
ready recommended to Congress such 
measures as consumer rationing of meat 
and butter, voluntary rationing, restora- 
tion of consumer credit curbs, and vol- 
untary restraint on profits. Senator 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100, 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Time Table of U. S. Growth 


Place the following events in the 
story of U. S. expansion in correct chron- 
ological order using the numbers 1 to 4. 
Each counts 4. Total 16. 


. 


— We bought Louisiana from France. 
— We bought East Florida from Spain. 
— We took West Florida after Ameri- 
can settlers staged a revolution and 
asked us to annex the area. 
— We took over the British forts in the 
Northwest. 
My score 


Freedom for Labor 


In the blank in front of each of the 
following statements write in a brief 
answer. Each counts 4. Total 20. 


1. 
National labor orgasization formed in 
1836, united workers through crafts — 
carpenters, bricklayers, etc. 





2. The 
most powerful group of independent 
unions in our country. 





8. 
National labor organization formed in 
1936 which organized workers in an 
entire industry. 





4. 
“Magna Charta” of labor which recog- 
nized it basic rights —to organize, to 
use.collective bargaining, and to strike. 
5. 
This act, according to those in favor of 
it, seeks to prohibit certain practices of 
organized labor without denying labor 
its “fundamental rights.” 








My score 


Mapping It Out 


Did Spain, France, or England con- 
trol each of the following cities or areas 
just before the U. S. took them in the 
early 1800s? Write in the correct coun- 
try. Each counts 5. Total 20. 

1. New Orleans 
2.. Northwest territory 
3. St. Augustine, Fla. 


— -- — 








My score. 
(Continued on next page) 


































CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


l 
Who Am I? | 
| 
| 


In the blank in front of each of the 
following “who's whos” write in the 
name of the person described. Each 
counts 4. Total 8. 


i. 
When General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
retires from his position of Army Chief 
of Staff, I will succeed him. Now I 
am Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

3. I 
am Chairman of Congress’ Joint Com- | 
mittee on the Economic Report and my | 
committee is holding hearings on infla- | 
tion. I do not like the President's pro- | 
posals on rationing and price-control. 








My score. 


Rationing and Price Control 


Which provisions of President Tru- 
man’s plan for curbing inflation met | 
the most opposition? Put an M in the | 
blanks in front of provisions which face 
most opposition by Congress and an L 
in front of provisions meeting less op- 
position. Each counts 4. Total 16. 

—1. The extension and strengthen- 
ing of rent controls. 

—2. Return of wartime rationing. 

—3. Price control. 

—4. Extended export controls. 


My score. 


Match Your Wits 








On the line to the left of each of the | 


statements in Column A, place the let- | 
ter of the Column B word which best | 


goes with it. Each counts 5. Total 20. | 


Column A 
—l. Republican Senator whose 
committee has recommended consumer 


rationing of meat and butter and con- | 


sumer credit limitations. 
—_2. Government officiak who said 
that price and wage controls were acts 





of a “police state.” 


—8. The only major wartime control ! 


still in effect. 
—4. The cost of this commodity has 


risen about 40 per cent since the end | 


of the original OPA. 

Column B 
a, Walter Lippmann e. Food 
b. Clothing 
ce. Ralph Flanders 
d. President Truman g. Rent control 
My score___. My total score__ 


My name. 
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f. Control of in-. | 
stallment buying | rationing the only way? 


Will Rationing and Price Controls Return? 


(Continued from page 11) 
Flanders, as well as other Republicans, 
feel that the GOP should come for- 
ward with a constructive anti-inflation 
program of its own. These GOPs point 
out that the Flanders committee had al- 
ready beaten the President to the punch 
in suggesting certain ways of fighting in- 
flation. 

But the majority of the Republicans 
and many Democrats in Congress seem 
dead set against a return to anything 
approaching the controls held by the 
OPA during the war. If Congress passed 
such controls it might appear to be an 
admission that Congress had been 
wrong to kill OPA in the first place. 
This would place upon the majority in 
Congress the responsibility for inflation. 
» The Office of Price Administration 
was created by Congress in 1942 to 
keep down the wartime prices of goods, 
services, and rents. It was also given 
the power to ration scarce consumer 
goods. Wages too were kept in line by 
the War Labor Board during the war, 
and the War_Stabilization Board after 
the War. 

OPA expired in June, 1946, but a 
month later Congress passed the Price 
Control Extension Act which gave OPA 
another year of life. From July to No- 
vember, 1946, there existed a period of 
sharply-rising prices. During this period 
controls were lifted on one commodity 
after another, until by November almost 
every commodity except sugar and rice 
had been decontrolled. 

Last June, when the last remnants of 
OPA gave up the ghost, Congress 
passed a Rent Control Extension Act. 
This continues modified rent controls 


{ until Feb. 29, 1948. 


Since June, 1946, living costs have 
risen, according to the President’s own 
figures, the following amounts: fuel, 13 
per cent; clothing, 19 per cent, and 
food, 40 per cent. 


Is There Another Way? 
Unless some way is found to hold 
down prices, says Mr. Truman, our 


foreign aid program may bring the in- - 


flation to still more dangerous levels. 
The program is certain to make various 
goods and raw materials more scarce. 
To launch such a program before a wa 
is found to curb inflation might oa 
wreck our economy. 

But is a return to price control and 


Senator Taft and other Republican 


| leaders have proposed a number of 


other measures. They suggest that the 
Government spend less money, reduce 
taxes, limit exports, and limit the foreign 


SENIOR 


aid program “to a reasonable figure.” 
A month before he spoke to Con 
gress, the President described rationi 
and price control$ as those of a “police 
state.” Writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune, Walter Lippmann describes 
President Truman as “the politician and 
the candidate trying to put the other 
fellow in the hole.” The feeling is that 
the President has put the Republican 
Congress “on the~spot” by raising the 
price control issue. If the Republi- 
cans refuse to restore price control — 


as they are almost certain to do — then 


\the responsibility for runaway inflation 
could be laid at their door. 

Thus, price control is likely to be a 
major campaign issue in the 1948 Presi- 
dential race. Many observers feel that 
this is unfortunate. The Republicans, 
unwilling to give ground on price con 
trol, may prefer to cut deeply into the 
foreign aid program in order to cushion 
its effect on prices. 

There is little chance that the Presi- 
dent’s proposals will be acted on this 
year. The Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, headed by Senator Taft, 
is now holding exhaustive hearings on 
inflation. Various phases of the pro 
gram are also under study by the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees, These and other committees 
are not expected to complete their work 
before Congress adjourns for the Christ- 
mas holidays. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


tariff_(tdr if), noun, a government ta 
on goods coming into or going out of a 
country; usually on goods coming in. (Ez 
The Constitution forbids Congress to puta 
tariff on exports. ) 

negotiation (né gé shi 4 shin), noun, 
means a conference in which two or more 
groups attempt to come to terms, to find 
a common ground for agreement. (Ez 
Negotiations for peace treaties are pre 
gressing slowly.) 

concession (kén sésh in), noun, means 
the act of yielding (as a point in an argu 
ment), or of giving something (as whet 
the Government gives a grant of land a@ 
a special privilege). (Ex. In negotiating 
a trade treaty with another country the 
U. S. may grant several concessions. ) 

craft (kraft), noun, means an art of 
skill, or an occupation requiring an art o 
skill. (Ex. General work in factories is not 


a craft, but bricklaying and plumbing att f 


crafts. ) 

jeopardy (jép ér di), noun, means 
risk, danger; sometimes, the danger that 
accused person faces when he is tried 
a criminal offense. (Ex. The many 
ties faced by Europe puts her future in 
jeopardy. ) : 
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HE “GI's general” —the man who 
led more than one million U. S. 
soldiers in battle against Germany 
~is now the Number One man in the 
United States Army. He is General 
Omar Nelson Bradley, whom President 
Truman has just named to succeed Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as Army Chief of Staff. 

General Bradley moves from one 
tough assignment to another. He has 
completed two years as Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. Now he becomes 
our top military leader, at a time when 
dur Army remains in charge of Ger- 
many, Japan’ and other occupied areas, 
and when the peace of the world re- 
mains to be won. 

The new Chief of Staff gave me an 
exclusive interview recently in his top- 
floor office in the Veterans Administra- 
tion building in Washington. From this 
office he has directed the work’ of 216,- 
000 men and women of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Veterans of every U. S. 
military encounter since the Civil War 
look to VA for aid and counsel. 

The ex-GI recovering from war 
wounds, in a hospital, or seeking job- 
training in a new field, or simply pay- 
ing his Government life insurance pre- 
miums, calls upon the services of the 
VA. 
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VA “Over the Hump” 


The General, who is renowned for 
his calm efficiency, does not waste 
words. He answered each of my ques- 
tions fully and informally —and exactly 
to the point. 

“Are there any major obstacles which 
stil remain in returning our veterans 
to civilian life?” I asked him. “We are 
pretty much over the hump,” General 
Bradley replied. “We have 14,200,000 
World War II veterans. Ten million of 
them are employed, and 2,600,000 are 
in schools and colleges. But a lot of 
them have no houses to live in, and 
this is the principal way in which the 
veterans are not yet readjusted.” 

The General said that there were 
some difference of opinion about how 
strong the public interest is in the vet- 
erans welfare. “Housing is the veterans’ 
biggest gripe against civilians. But this 
is inevitably a long-range problem. 
With 10,000,000 homes needed, it will 
take many years to solve.” 

Our veterans’ program differs from 
those of other countries, although bene- 
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Gen. Bradley on his 54th birthday. 


The General 
Moves 


“Upstairs” 


fits and aids to American vets cover the 
widest field. Britain, for instance, gives 
its veterans an allowance of clothing. 
Canada offers land grants and farm 
benefits to its veterans. While the U. S. 
program may not include these particu- 
lar benefits, we put our emphasis on 
complete readjustment to civilian life. 

General -Bradley pointed out that 
high schools can be of substantial help 
to the VA. Most high schools give 
proper credit to veterans so that they 
can speed their education and enter 
college promptly. “If all high schools 
would make these provisions so that 
veterans could complete their courses 
as speedily as they are able,” the Gen- 
eral said, “it would be a great help.” 
He mentioned one veteran who was 
able to finish his four years of high 
school in nine weeks! 

When I asked the General about the 
Army as a career for high school gradu- 
ates, he paused for a moment, and 
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then answered, “A tour of duty in the 
Army or Navy does most youngsters 
good. They get to travel, to make new 
associations, and to learn what others 
do and how they live. The career sol- 
dier lives an interesting life. He will 
never have riches, but very few people 
can get as much security as a soldier 
has when he retires after 30 years’ 
service.” 

General Bradley has been in military 
life ever since his graduation from 
West Point in 1915. His fighting career 
was climaxed when he took command 
of more than one million Gls who made 
up the Twelfth Army Group during 
World War II. He was General Eisen- 
hower's highest-ranking field officer 
from D-Day to the conclusion of the 
war against Germany. 


Little Time for Pheasants 


The lean 54-year-old six-foot Gen- 
eral lives at Fort Myer in nearby Vir- 
ginia. Fort Myereg the home of many 
of the Army’s top-ranking officers sta- 
tioned in Washington. He likes to hunt 
quail and pheasants, play golt, and go 
fishing. “But,” he told me, “I get very 
little time for any of them.” 

During the first few months after 
President Truman named him Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, General 
Bradley traveled 10,000 miles a month. 
He was responsible for a thorough re- 
organization of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, which at that time was under 
sharp criticism for inefficiency. 

It took a tremendous amount of “do- 
ing” to set the Veterans’ Administration 
program into smooth operation for 
World War II’s 14,200,000 veterans. 
Congress passed hundreds of bills, no- 
tably the “GI Bill of Rights” with its 
wide educational and job-training ben- 
efits. General Bradley told me, how- 
ever, that the organizational job is al- 
most fully accomplished. 

Now General Bradley moves back to 
command of soldiers in the field. He 
will take over from General Eisenhower 
early in 1948; when General “Ike” 
leaves to become president of Colum- 
bia University. General Bradley will 
move into the Chief of Staff's imposing 
offices in the huge Pentagon Building, 
just outside Washington. There, he will 
work ‘directly under Secretary of the 
Army Kenneth C. Royall. 

President Truman has named Carl 
R. Gray, Jr., a railroad executive and 
former major general, to be the new 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. A 
plump man who delights in story-telling, 
Gray is noted for his remarkable mem- 
ory of faces and incidents. He is 58, a 
Republican, and comes from St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 



























































Labor's rights are result of events that were turning 
points. Strike in 1827 of Philadelphia carpenters in- 
spired first organization of unions on national basis. 


‘reedom 


7 HERE'S another rat,” a girl screamed, as she 
jumped away from her machine, knocking over 
the packing case on which she had been sitting. 

The rats were bad enough, but even worse was the 

manure, shovelled down into the damp cellar from 

the stable above. 

These girls worked in a New York “white goods” 
factory of the 1890s. They worked a twelve to fourteen 
hour day for only three dollars a week! 

Of course, all factories were not as bad as this. Many 
employers have always been fair and even generous to 
their employees. But workers felt that their lives and 
health could not be left to the whim of employers who 
could also be unfair and brutal. 

When our Bill of Rights was adopted, the problems 
that faced labor in the 19th century had scarcely ap- 
peared. Labor’s problems as we know them began with 
James Watt's invention of the steam engine. Once a 
craftsman owned the tools he worked with. The new 
“industrial revolution” put large and costly machines 
into factories. Without the machines which he did not 
own, the worker was helpless! 

More and ‘more people left their farms to work in 
factories. And as the number of factory workers in- 
creased their needs became clearer. 

Laborers made a few local efforts in America to form 
unions as early as 1792. The strength of unions was first 
shown by the Philadelphia carpenters in 1827, when 
they went on strike for a ten hour day. “Combinations 
of workmen” were at that time considered illegal con- 
spiracies by the courts. But in 1842 they were declared 
legal by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
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Strike in 1902 by coal miners brought threat by Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt to take over mines when the miners 
tried to arbitrate and owners refused. Owners gave in. 


of Labor 


Rise of National Labor Unions 


The first really big national organization of labor, the 
Knights of Labor, came after the Civil War. Although 
it was short-lived, it was responsible for some legisla- 
tive reforms. The next successful attempt came in 1886, 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

The A.F.L grew strong and today is one of the two 
big national labor organizations. It organized workers 
through their crafts, classifying them according to the 
tools with which they worked; for example, carpenters, 
plumbers, etc. 

In 1936 the A.F.L. suspended ten A.F.L. unions 
which wanted to organize into one union workers 
throughout a whole industry, such as automobiles or 
radios. The suspended groups set up a rival body, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, composed of 
such “industrial unions.” 

Today these two great organizations compete with 
each other for the control of labor. There are some 
labor unions not affiliated with either of them. The 
most powerful of. these independent unions are the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. Altogether, union membership 
in our country is around fifteen million. 

It was not until 1935 that a plan was worked out for 
federal supervision of labor on a large scale. This was 
done by the National Labor Relations Act, generally 
known as the Wagner Act. It is considered by labor 
leaders as the “Magna Charta” of labor. 

This Act confirmed labor's rights to organize, to use 
collective bargaining, and to strike. Under the Act, 
organized labor took great strides forward. 

Then came a turning point. Some people felt that 





































labor's growth had led to abuses of its power, although 


labor leaders disagreed. To correct these abuses, Con 


gress this year passed the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. In 


the opinion of the Representatives and Senators whe 


voted for it, the Act aims to prohibit certain practices 
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Seamen's Act of 1915 gave better wages, food, living 
and working conditions to American seamen. Sailors on 
foreign ships still suffered tyranny of their masters. 


of organized labor, without denying labor its “ele- 
mentary rights.” Labor leaders, on the other hand, call 
this new law vicious and claim that it seriously cur- 
tails labor’s “Magna Charta.” 

The fate of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act is one of 
THE big questions of today. The critics of the new 
law may be right. They may be wrong. But the big 
point to remember is that it is being worked out ac- 
cording to our democratic principles — by discussion, 
public opinion, and votes for or against the congress- 
men who favored the bill. Its future may be determined 
by a test case in the Supreme Court. 


Labor’s Social Gains 


To labor goes much of the credit for our social legis- 
lation in the states and nation. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion, minimum wages, the prohibition of child labor, 
unemployment insurance, social security — these are all 
rights which labor won gradually. There is now no 
reason for any American to be without the basic physical 
needs of life: food, clothing, and shelter. 

Mussolini, Hitler, and Franco destroyed the freedom 
of the unions. Unions were retained, but only as a con- 
venient way of controlling the workers. 

Russia boasts of its fine treatment of the worker. Yet 
the average Soviet worker is not as well off as one of 
our unemployed workers receiving unemployment in- 
surance. 

Of course we have some unemployment. Besides 
being affected by seasonal work, or changing industries, 
some workers will always shift about trying to get bet- 
ter jobs. 

Our workers have a freedom that exists only in de- 
mocracies. They can accept or refuse jobs. They can 
change careers. They can go into business for them- 
selves. They can bargain with employers for higher 
wages. And if they don’t like the terms, they can still 
strike. 

Whatever the outcome of present disputes, labor's 
rights will take their place in a framework of law. The 
American standard insists that the interests of all the 


practices} people are more important than those of any one group. 
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In 1932, Norris-LaGuardia Act permitted strikers to 
picket without court interference, made it illegal for 
amployer to ask worker to promise not to join a union. 

















Chief recognition by law came with Wagner Act, 1935. 
Employers were compelled to bargain collectively with 
workers, could not interfere with membership in union. 














With growth came some abuses of power. Taft-Hartley 
Act, 1947, tries to curtail them. For example: must 
radio programs using canned music also hire musicians? 
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@ In our October 20 issue, we presented 
a forum discussion on the proposed 
plan for Universal Military Training. 
The plan was worked out by a citizens’ 
committee appointed by President Tru- 
man. As approved by the President, it 
calls on Congress to enact a UMT law 
which would give every boy a minimum 
of six months’ training shortly after he 
reaches the age of 18. 

We asked for your opinion — and got 
it. Now that the returns are in, our 
arithmetic shows that 50 per cent of 
our letter-writers favor UMT. Thirty- 
eight per cent afte against UMT, and 12 
per cent are “on the fence.” 

The letters printed below are a cross- 
section of those we have received. They 
were selected for publication on the 
basis of their originality of content. 
Many thanks to all of you who sent us 
letters for this discussion. 

— THe Eprrors 


UMT Robs Us of Freedom 


I think there should definitely be no 
UMT. It seems to me that a college 
boy’s years are important. Every bit of 
time he is deprived of sets him back. 
The Army doesn’t put you where you 
want to be; it puts you where they want 
you to be. Furthermore, what the Army 
teaches you today may not be worth 
two hoots tomorrow, with our present 
day speed-demon warfare. It is much 
easier to learn and know something at 
the time of its use, than to have to 
unlearn a certain phase of it and be- 
come confused and uncertain about 
which is which when the need of the 
“fool-proof” way is great. 

The U. S. can’t survive merely, with 
the knowledge that we’ve won every 
war we've entered. But we can point out 
that a democracy won over a totalitarian 
government. A volunteer army of men 
with much less training won over those 


niversal 
Milifary Training 


As a jury on UMT, you've handed in 


who drilled and drilled and were forced 
into military service a long time before 
and were filled with propaganda. We 
had the enthusiasm, the spirit, and the 
privileges of a free people to see it 
through. We must remember that these 
things can be taken from us if we fall 
asleep. 

Je Lilly 

Searcy, Arkansas 

A Valuable “Big Stick” 


I think UMT would be a good thing 
because our country would have at all 
times a* fighting unit which could be 
assembled in a week or two. 

It would be a good thing for the 
trainees because of the education they 
would get in weapons, machines, and 
new discoveries like atomic energy and 
radar. 

A large fighting unit which could be 
assembled in a short time would also be 
an asset because it would keep other 
countries from getting the idea they 
could “lick” us. 

I disapprove of only six months of 
training because an iadividual cannot 
possibly learn about modern warfare in 
that brief time. It is like sending a child 
to school for a year or two and expect- 
ing him to learn everything which would 
normally take twelve years, I think at 
least a year and a half training would 
be more satisfactory. 


‘ Herbert Polachek 
Winona, Minnesota 


“The Most Powerful Weapon” 


I am a junior in high school, so of 
course UMT would affect me, but that 
is not the reason why I oppose it. The 
reason I oppose it is because of the 
influence it would have on the genera- 
tions to come. 

How can we as a democracy, believ- 
ing in peace, turn right around and train 
our people for war? It makes no sense 
to me. If we are for peace, why not 
train for peace, rather than war? If the 
U. S. would spend as much in teaching 
and training for peace as the UMT 
would*cost, it certainly would’ do more 
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a split verdict 





good than all the armies we ever could 
train would do. 

It is said that the main reason for 
UMT is “sheer national necessity,” but 
that, I believe, is not the real reason, 
The real reason, I believe, is so the U.S. 
will remain the most powerful nation 
on earth. But that is entirely the wrong 
way of maintaining that position. 

The most powerful “weapon” in time 
of “sheer national necessity” has already 
been discovered. It has been in ow 
midst longer than war itself. It is “pray- 
er.” Prayer is more powerful than atomic 
energy. Anything is possible through 
prayer. 

Therefore, I believe that the United 
States should “stick a little closer to 
God” and show the other nations that 
look up to her that we are working 
wholeheartedly for “a peace that wil 
last forever.” And I believe we can do 
that very thing if we do work and pray 
wholeheartedly for peace — and forget 
militarism. 

Dick Foust 
Dayton, Ohie 


How About the Girls, Too? 


I am 17 years old, and I figure when 
they say UMT they mean me. I dont 
mind it. In fact, I like it. It could help 
us very much, its discipline would do 
us good, and no doubt teach us good 
manners, but let’s get down to business. 

If they establish it for boys they 
should establish it for girls. It could 
help them, toe. And also, as during the 
last war, it would help the soldiers, 
releasing them for fighting. By taking 
first aid and communications courses, 
girls could take the places of men who 
would normally be doing that work. 

Take for instance the supposition that 
ten of our major cities might be wiped 
out in an atomic bomb attack. The 
armed and trained men could be used 
for defense while the women give first 
aid, set up communications, and, in real 
emergencies, help the men. 

Robert Seslar 
Seattle, Washington 
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HE towers and canyons of a metrop- 
olis are thronged by day with people 
scurrying as purposefully as the 
workers in an ant-heap. By night the 
city is magically still, its lights like 
many-colored gems symmetrically ar- 
ranged on a cushion of black velvet. 
Always a great city is a source of won- 
der at the ingenuity with which man 
has devised ways of bringing millions 
together to live all or a portion of their 
lives in a space too small for them. 

A city grows outward, as Chicago 
and Los Angeles have done, until its 
residents on the outskirts must devote 
a portion of their working day to the 
journey from home to office and back. 
A city like New York, centered in the 
tiny island of Manhattan, spreads out- 
ward, as it shoots upward, to the sky- 
scraper height of forty. or more stories. 
In the heart of the city, subways roar 
beneath the pavements and elevated 
trains above them, while trolleys, auto- 
mobiles, busses, trucks, and people 
choke the streets and sidewalks, nimbly 
dodging with the skill born of old ex- 
perience. Day and night the city roars 
with the noise of the millions, each in- 
tent upon his own business. 

And what is the business ot the met- 
ropolitan man? It is the business of 
America. All the important industries 
have their offices, warehouses, shops, 
stores, factories in key cities. There the 
paper work of America’s business flows 
by the ton out of typewriters, ticker- 
tape machines, comptometers, adding 
machines, tabulating machines, print- 
ing presses. America’s clothing, Amer- 
ica’s books -and magazines, America’s 
automobiles, America’s gadgets, Amer- 
ica’s heavy machinery are all, or almost 
all, city-made. The nation’s trading - is 
done on the city Stock Exchanges, the 
nation’s music and entertainment orig- 
inate on the metropolitan stage, screen, 
or night-club floor. The American 
writer, actor, artist, scientist, musician, 
businessman, or financier must pass the 


‘test of the big city before he can be- 
’ come known in every small town. 


Rich or poor, great or humble, the 
city-dweller is the true American dem- 
ocrat. Every day, on the streets, in the 
elevators, in the lobbies of public build- 
ings, he rubs elbows (literally) with his 
brethren of all cofors and all nations. He 
asks no questions, nor any quarter of 
them. He respects them, because he 
sees the possibility of an infinite variety 
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of action among men; and he does not 
demand that his brethren confine them- 
selves to the small, tight compartments 
dictated by a smaller society. The city 
dweller is seldom his brother's keeper, 
although he is courteous to strangers, 
and a good neighbor to those he knows 
in the section of the city or the suburb 
where he and his family live. 

The city presents the sharp contrasts 
of squalor and splendor; poverty and 
wealth; the possibilities of great achieve- 
ment and the terrifying monotony of 
the squirrel cage. It is one of America’s 
greatest creations, and also its most vul- 
nerable one, for the city dweller could 
not stand alone without the rest of 
America behind him to feed his insati- 
able hunger for food, trade, ideas, and 
new blood. 

For talented writers, there may be 
gold in the streets of America. At any 
rate, there is ore, for where there are 
so many intertwined lives, there is dra- 
matic material. The literature of the city 
has translated this drama into fiction, 
plays, and movies. 

New York, the home of drama, has 
inspired more plays than any other city 
Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson; Gol- 
den Boy, by Clifford Odets; Dead End, 
by Sidney Kingsley; You Can't Take It 
with You, by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart; Life with Father, by Clar 
ence Day — to mention only a few suc 
cesses, all of which later appeared on 
the screen. 

New York is the scene also of The 
Big Town, by Ring Lardner; O. Henry’s 
stories of “Bagdad on the Subway”; 
Edith Wharton's Age of Innocence and 
Old New York; Robert Nathan’s One 
More Spring; most of the stories in The 
Dorothy Parker Omnibus; Ruth Mc 
Kenny’s My Sister Eileen; Albert Hal- 
per’s Union Square; Betty Smith’s A 
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Tree Grows in Brooklyn; Michael Gold’s 
Jews Without Money, and large por- 
tions of You Can’t Go Home Again and 
Of Time and the River, by Thomas 
Wolfe. 

Each city has its own distinctive 
flavor, but perhaps there is none more 
distinctive than Boston. From the time 
when William Dean Howells wrote The 
Rise of Silas Lapham and Henry James 
The Bostonians, writers have found 
there materials for drama or satire. Dur- 
ing the past few years ]. P. Marquand’s 
novels — The Late George Apley and 
H. M. Pulham, Esq. — have gone from 
book to stage to screen. George San- 
tayana in The Last Puritan and Jean 
Stafford in Boston Adventure, like Mar- 
quand, have stressed the recent life of 
the “Brahmins.” 

The vitality ot Chicago gave material 
to a whole school of writers early in the 
century. The good and the bad aspects 
ot this great industrial city are shown 
in Theodore Dreiser's books, particularly 
The Titan; in Upton Sinclair's The 
Jungle; Frank Norris’ The Pit; and in 
Ben Hecht’s 1001 Afternoons in Chi- 
cago 

Jack London is properly regarded as 
the greatest San Francisco writer and 
his city formed the backdrop for Martin 
Eden and tor The Valley of the Moon. 
Booth Tarkington, always loyal to In- 
dianapolis, wrote his best novels — The 
Magnificent Ambersons and _ Alice 
Adams —with his city as setting. Ellen 
Glasgow portrayed Richmond in They 
Stooped to Folly; Vein of Iron; and In 
This Our Life. Philadelphia was the city 
of Christopher Morley’s “white-collar” 
heroine, Kitty Foyle. Edna Ferber, like 
several other writers has used several 
cities as the locale of her novels — Chi- 
ciga for The Girls; and Seattle for Great 
Son. 


NOTE: The following excerpt is 
from a play which in 1935 created a 
sensation on Broadway because of 
its unsparingly realistic treatment of 
bad housing. The tough kids — Spit, 
Tommy, Dippy, Milty — became so 
famous that the phrase “Dead End 
Kids” was widely used to describe 
their type. Bad housing and a bad 
environment, as the play pointed 
out, lead to juvenile delinquency 
and often to crime, as in the case 
of Baby-face Martin. 


FF right voices are heard. A tall, 

lean, soft-spoken gentleman, mid- 
dle-aged, wearing shell-rimmed glasses 
and carrying a pipe appears at the gate. 
He is followed by a plumpish man of 
about the same age. Philip opens the 
gate for them, smiling. 

Pure: Hello, daddy! 

GriswaLp: Hello, son. Shoulders 
back! (Philip straightens) Attaboy. 
(Goes up street, looks into the tene- 
ment hallway. He shakes his head in 
disapproval and turns to his com- 
panion): Say, Jones! Look at this at 
our back door! (Jones nods.) 

Driwa (To Tommy): Tommy! I’m 
gonna get some kerosene and clean 
your head right away. 

Tommy: Aw — w —w. 

Darna: Don’t aw—w—w me! (She 
walks up the street. Tommy jumps 
down from the hopper and dives into 
the water.) 

GriswaLp: Hm! Whose property is 
this? 

Jones: I think J, and J. I'm not sure. 


GriswaLp: Why don’t they keep it 
in repair? 

Jones: What for? It’s valuable stuff 
as it is. No upkeep. 

GriswaLp (Gasps at the stench that 
comes out of the building): Terrible! 

Jones: Well, these people have to 
live some place. 

GriswaLp (Groping in his coat 
pockets): Hm. Forgot my tobacco 
pouch. Will you run up and get it for 
me, sonP 

Puitip: Sure, daddy! Where is it? 

GriswaLp: Now, let me see. I think 
it’s .. . I'd better go myself. (Turns to 
Jones. ) 

Jones: I'll go up with you. 

GriswaLp: We'll be down in a min- 
ute. Ask Charles to wait for us. 

Puiuip: Certainly, daddy. 

GriswaLp: Thanks, son. (They go 
off into the apartment house. Dippy 
comes running down the sidewalk.) 

Dippy: I fuhgot. Wot wuzat name? 
Moitle? 

Tue Tati One: Martin! 

(Hunk cautions him with a tug. 
Gimpty’s head jerks up. He stares at 
the Tall One.) 

Hunk: Maybe I better go. 

THe Tat One: O. K. 418, fourth 
floor. And while yuh at it, look in at 
tailor’s I tole yuh. 

Hunk (Nods): Check! (Exit Hunk). 

Dippy: I'll go. I'll go git her. 

Tue Tatty One: Beat it! 

Dirry: Don’ I git nuttin’? I went 
part a da way. 

Tue TALL One: Nuttin’ for nuttin’. 
Beat it! 
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Dippy: Ah, dat’s a lousy trick tuh 
play on a kid. 

Tue Tat One (Raises his foot to 
kick Dippy. Dippy runs to the ladder, 
grumbling, climbs over, yells.) 

Grmpty (Snaps his fingers. Sudden 
recollection): Martin! Baby-face Mar- 
tin! * 

THe Tart One (Wheels to face 
Gimpty, one hand reaching under his 
cea+ for a shoulder holster) I ain't 
Martin! 


ry: Don’t you remember me? 


Martin: OK. Yew asked fer it an 
yuh git it! 

Grmpty: I'm Gimpty. . . . Remem- 
ber? 

Martin: Gimpty? 

Gimpty: Sure, Baby-face, I... 

Martin: 8h! Shat ap! My name's 


Johnson. Git it? Johnson. 

Grupty: We were kids here. Don't 
you remember? I was one of the gang. 

Martin (Squints at him carefully): 
Yeah. 

Grpty: You don’t have to worty 
about me. 

Martin: I ain’t worryin’ about you. 
I'm worryin’ about me. (His hand 
emerges slowly from under his coat.) 
You wuz dat funny kid who used to 
mind my clothes when I went swim- 
min’. 

Grvpty: Yeah. 

Martin: Yeah. ’At’s right. Kin yuh 
still keep yer lips buttoned up? 

Grmpty: I guess so. 

Martin: Yuh guess so! Yuh better 
find out. And quick! 
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City slums had created 
Baby-face Martin and the kids 


were starting on his path 


BY SIDNEY KINGSLEY 


END 


Crmpty: You know me, Marty. 

Martin: O K. Ony, I'm tellin’ yuh, 
if it wuz anybody else, so help me, I'd 
. +; (Gestures with thumb and fore- 
finger, as if reaching for his gun.) 

Gmpty: Thanks. . . . What did you 
do to your face? 

Martin: Operation. Plastic, dey call 
it. 





Gmpty: Oh! And you dyed your 
hair, too. 

Martin: Yeah, I guess yuh read 
about me. 

Gmpty: Sure. You're the headliner 
these days. 

Martin: Right! (Pauses. Looks 


around reminiscently and nods toward 
the East River Terrace Apartments.) 
Hey, dat’s somethin’ new, ain’t it? 

Gmprty: No. It’s been up a couple of 
years. 

Martin: Yeah? What is it? 

Gimpty: One of the swellest apart- 
ment houses in town. 

Martin: Yuh don’t tell me! Well, 
what do yuh know! 

Guiry: Yeah. You have to have 
blue blood, a million bucks, and a 
yacht to live in there. You see over 
there? They got a floatin’ dock. 
Martin: Uh-huh. (Regards Gimpty 
quizzically) What's your racket? 
Gmeprty: I'm an architect. 

Martin: What's dat? 

Gmaprty: I design houses. 

Martin: Yuh don’ say! What do yuh 
know! Little Gimpty, an’ look at ‘im! 
An architect! Well, I always knew 
yuh’d come trew. Yuh had somethin’ 
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here, kid! (Taps his head.) Yep. Well, 
I'm glad tuh see yuh doin’ O.K. Not 
like dese udder slobs. Yuh must be in a 
big dough, huh? 

Gimpty: Nine out of ten architects 
are out of work. 

Martin: Yeah? 

Gimpty: Yeah. 

Martin: So what’s da good? 

Gimpy: That’s the question. Don’t 
ask me. I don’t know. . . . Strictly 
speakin’, I’m not even an architect. 
You see, before you're an architect, you 
got to build a house, an’ before any- 
body’ll let you build ’em a house, you 
got to be an architect. 

Martin: Sounds screwy. 

Grmpty: Yeah, I guess it is. Besides, 
nobody’s building any more, anyway. 

_ Martin: An’ fer dat yuh had tuh go 
tuh high school? _ 

Gimpty: College, too. 

Martin: College? Yuh went tuh 
college? 

Gimpty: Six years. 

Martin: Six years? Why, yuh son uv 
a gun, yuh’re marvelous! 

Gimpty: Well, I won a scholarship, 
and Mom worked. I was doin’ a little 
work for the government, but .. . 

Martin: Oh, yeah? 

Grvpty: No . . . don’t get excited. 
On a slum clearance project. But that 
folded up. I'm on home relief now. 

Martin: Oh! 

(A man comes down the street and 
enters the tenement. He bangs the 
door. Martin starts and looks back 
jerkily.) 

Grmpty: Say, is it so smart for you 
to come here? With that big reward? 

Martin: I ain’ here. I'm out West. 
Read da papers. 

Gimpty: Have you seen your mother 
yet? 

Martin: No. Dat’s one reason why 
I come back. I ain’t see dee old lady ’n 
seven years. I kind a got a yen. 

Gimpty: Sure. . . . I saw her here 
day before yesterday. 

Martin: Yeah? I taught she might 
be aroun’. How’s she look? 

Gimpty: All right. 

Martin: Gese. Seven years! 
Since a day I come out of reform 
school. Say, yew came down ‘ere 
wid her tuh meet me, didn’ cha? 

Gmpty: Well, you've gone a 
long way since then. 

Martin: Yeah. 

Gmpty: You know, Marty, I 
never could quite believe it was 
you. 

Martin: Why not? 

Guvety: To kill eight men? 

Martin: Say, what a yuh tryin’ 
tuh do? Tell me off? 

Gumpty: No, Marty eee 
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Manrtin: Say, maybe yuh changed, 
huh? Maybe yuh’d like tuh git dat faw 
grand at’s up fuh me... . 

Gimpty: You know better. 

Mantn: I'm not so sure. Fawty-two 
hundreds bucks is pretty big dough. 

Grmpty: You can trust me. 

Martin: Den don gimme any.a dat! 
What did yuh tink I waz gonna do, hang 
aroun’ ’is dump waitin’ fer Santa Claus 
tuh take care of me? Looka yew! What 
a yew got? Six years yuh went tuh col- 
lege and what a yuh got? A lousy hand- 
out a thoity bucks a month! Not fer me! 
I yain’t like yew punks . . . starvin’ an’ 
freezin’ . . . fuh what? Peanuts? Coffee 
an’? Yeah, I got mine, but I took it. 
Look! (Pulls at his shirt.) Silk. Twenty 
bucks. Look a dis! (Pulls at his jacket.) 
Custom tailored —a hunderd an’ fifty 
bucks. Da fat a da land I live off of. 

Grmpty: Ain’t you ever scared? 

Martin: Me? What of? Yuh can’t live 
faever. Ah, I don’ know. Sure! Some- 
times I git da jitters. An’ sometimes I git 
a terrific yen tuh stay put, an’... . Ah, 
ta hell wid it! Say, do yew remember dat 
kid Francey? She wuz my goil when we 
were kids. 

Gimpty: Oh, yeah. She was a fine 
girl. I remember. 

Martin: Yew bet. Ey don’t make 
more like her. Yuh ain’t seen her 
around, have yuh? Or hoid about her? 

Gimpty: No. 

Martin: Gee, I wonder what's be- 
come-a her? 

Spit (Climbs out of water, goes to 
Milty): What a yuh laughin’ at? 

Dippy: Yeah, what? 

Spit: Sock ’im, Dippy. 

Diepy: Aw, I could lik ’im wid one 
han’ tied behin’ my back. (Tgps Milty’s 
shoulder with his clenched fist in 
rhythm:) Tree, six, nine, da fight is 
mine, I kin lick yew any ole time. 

Mitty: Git outa heah. Lemme alone. 
(He swings at Dippy, who retreats 
frightened.) 

Sprr (Grabbing Milty roughly by his 
shirt): Oh . . . a tough guy, huh? 


Tommy: I said leave ’im alone. 













Srir (Releases Milty and goes to 
Tommy, threateningly): Wheah yuh 
come off, tellin’ me what tuh do? 

Tommy: I'll put yew out like a light. 

Sprr (Spitting at Tommy): Right 
inna nose! 

Tommy (Ducks, and the wad of sa- 
liva flies over his head): Miss! Now 
yuh git yer lumps! 

Spit: Try it! Wanna make somethin 
out uv it? Come on! Come on! (He 
starts dancing in front of Tommy, 
waves his fists and mutters dire threats 
Tommy gives him one terrific blow and 
Spit collapses, his nose bleeding.) 

Grvpty: Hey! 

Tommy: Hay fuh hosses! It wuz 
comin’ tuh him. (To Milty, patting his 
back) O. K., kid! Yew kin stick aroun’ 

(Hunk enters down the: sidewalk.) 

T.B.: Hey, Tommy, len’ me a couple 
a pennies. I wanna practice pitchin’. 

Tommy: O. K. (They pitch pennies 
from the hopper to the sidewalk.) 

Martin (To Gimpty): Da _ kids 
aroun’ here don’ change! (Turns, meets 
Hunk’s suspicious stare at Gimpty; to 
Hunk) He ain’ nuttin’ tuh worry about. 

Hunk«: It’s your funeral as well as 
mine. 

Martin: Did yuh git huh address? 

Hunk: Yuh mudder’s out. Deah wuz 
no answer. 

(Exit Hunk up the sidewalk.) 

Sprt (To Philip, who has appeared 
on the terrace to watch the fight): 
Whadda yuh lookin’ at, huh? Yuh nosey 
Se 

Puiuip: Nosey nothing. It's a tree 
country, isn’t it? 

T.B. razzes him loudly. Philip razzes 
loudly back.) . 

T.B.: Wassamattuh? Yew a wise guy? 

Puiuipe: Yes, I am. 

T.B.: Oh, yeah? 

Pup: I can name all the Presi- 
dents of the United States. Can you? 

T.B.: What? Tommy kin . . 

Pur: Ah-h-h! 

Tommy: I used tuh be able tuh. 

T.B.: Ah. I bet yuh a dolluh ee kin. 
I bet yuh... 

Pur: All right. 

T.B.: Aw right what? 

Pure: I'll bet you a dollar. 

T.B.: What? 

Pui (Takes a dollar bill from his 
pocket and proudly waves it aloft): 
Put up your dollar! 

Dippy: A buck! 

T.B. (Slaps his cheek in amaze- 
ment): A whole real live dollar ._ . 

(Angel and Spit, impressed, ex- 
claim and whistle) 

Pure: Aw, you haven't even got a 
dollar. 

T.B.: Yeah, well . . show ‘im, 
Tommy, anyway. Show ’im! 

Pur: Washington, Adams, |effer- 
son. Go on! 


Tommy: Madison . . . Harrison... 

Puiip: Wrong! 

Tommy: Well, I used tuh know ‘em. 

Paruip: Aw — w. 

Tommy: Well, who cares, anyway? 
Yuh lil sissy! Let’s git ‘im! Whadda 
yuh say? Come on! (Chorus of ap- 
proval. They start climbing up the wall, 
but the Doorman appears just in time.) 

Doorman: Get out of here! (He 
gives them a dirty look, then exits, clos- 
ing the gate.) 

Tommy: Wait till | git yew... Il 
fix your wagon! Come heah, guys. We 
gotta git dat kid away from deah. 

(The gang all huddle about Tommy, 
whispering. ) 

(Drina enters down the street.) 

Martin: Well, keep yer nose clean, 
Gimpty, an’ yer lips buttoned up tight, 
see? 

Gimpty: Forget it! 

(Martin exits up the sidewalk.) 

Drina: Come on, Tommy. 

Tommy; Not now, I'm busy. 

Drina: Tommy, don’t be like that, 
will you? You can’t go around with a 
head full of live stock 

Tommy: I ain’t got no bugs. 

Drina (Grabbing him, as he pulls 
away): Let me see . . . come here! 
(She examines his head) Whew! You 
ain't! You got an army witha brass 
band. Come on home. 

Tommy: Wassamattuh wid 
night? 

Drina: Tonight | got a strike meet- 
I don’t know what time I'll be 


yuh, 


in. 
home. 

Tommy: Aw, yew an yuh lousy 
meetin’s. 

Drina: It ain't no tun tor me, 


Tommy. Come on an’ let’s get you 
cleaned up. 

Tommy: Aw, Drina! 

Drina: I don’t like it any more than 
you do! 

Tommy: Look it! (He points up the 
street, and Drina relaxes her hold on 
him. Tommy rushes off under the hop- 
per and dives into the water with a 
“Whee-ee.” The other kids laugh and 
then struggle up the street to sit in a 
huddle on a tenement doorstep.) 

Daina: Tommy! 

Grmvpty (Laughs. Drina looks at 
him. He _ smiles understanginly): 
You've got a tough job on your hands. 

Drina (Peering over the wharf, fol- 
lowing Tommy with her eyes): He’s 
really a good kid. 

Gumpty (Also watches Tommy, 
whom we can hear thrashing the water 
with a clock-work, six-beat crawl): 
Sure. 

Drina: Just a little wild. 

Grmapty: Hey . . . Tommy’s got a 
good crawl-kick! 

Darina (Calling): Tommy! Come on! 
(Tommy shouts under water, making 








a noise like a seal. Drina laughs againg 
her will.) What are you gonna do with 
a kid like that? 

Gmpty (Laughs): I don’t know. 

Drina (Seating herself on the para. 
pet, next to Gimpty): It’s not that he’s 
dumb, either. I went to see his teacher 
yesterday. She said he’s one of her 
smartest pupils. But he won’t work. 

Gimpty: I don’t blame him. 

Drina: I can’t seem to do anything 
with him. It was different when Mom 
was alive. She could handle him . . . 
and between us we made enough 
money to live in a better neighborhood 
than this. If we win this strike, I'm 
gonna move, get him outa here. 

Gimpty: Yeah. That’s the idea. 

Drina (Noticing his drawings); 
What'’ve you got there? More drawings? 

Grvpty: Couple a new ideas in com. 
munity housing. Here! See? (He passes 
the drawing pad to her.) 

Drina (Studies them and nods ad- 
miration): Yeah. They’re _ beautiful 
houses, Pete. But what’s the good? Is 
anybody going to build them? 

Gimpty: No. 

Drina (Handing back the draw- 
ings): So what? 

Gimpty: All my lite I’ve wanted to 
build houses like these. Well ._ . I'm 
gonna build ‘em, see? Even if it’s only 
on paper. 

Drina: A lot of good they'll do on 
paper. Your mother told me you've even 
given up looking for a job lately. 

Gimpty (Suddenly bitter and 
weary): Sure. What’s the use? How 
long have you been on strike now? 

Darina: A month. 

Grvpty: Picketin’ an fightin an 
broken heads. For what? 

Drina: For what? For two dollars 
and fifty cents a week extra. Eleven 
dollars a month, Pete. All toward rent. 
So’s we can live in a decent place. 

Gimpty: I’ve seen this neighborhood 
make some pretty rough guys. You've 
heard about Baby-face Martin? He 
used to live around here. 

Drrna: Yeah. I read about it. 

Gimpty: I used to know him. 

Drina: You did? What was he like? 

(Tommy climbs up out of the water, 
breathless. He lies on the parapet, lis- 
tening.) 

Guvety: As a kid, all right . . . more 
than all right. Yeah, Drina, the place 
you live in is awfully important. It can 
give you a chance to grow, or it can 
twist you — (he twists an imaginary ob- 
ject with grim venom) — like that 
When I was in school, they used to 
teach us that evolution made men out 
of animals. They forgot to tell us it can 
also make animals out of men. 


Reprinted trom Dead End by permission 
of Random House, Inc. 
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The city is a wicked place, as anyone can 


see, 

And cruel dangers ‘round your path may 
hurl, 

So ev'ry week you'd better send your wages 
back to me 

For heaven will protect the working 
ass 

—from “Heaven Will Protect the Working 

Girl,” by Edgar Smith. 


The thoughtful old mother in the 
barbershop song above had a rather 
naive approach to the problem of in- 
d-strial econcmy. But at least she be- 
lieved that someone would shelter her 
daughter from the Big City’s wicked 
ways. Many popular song writers and 
“people’s poets” of a few generations 
ago threw such a scare into their read- 
ers that “city” became synonymous with 
“sin.” For example take “Neuralgia,” our 
too-forewarned working girl. 

When Neuralgia left home, her 
mother packed her off with a weighty 
bundle ot fears about city life, as we 
have seen. To “corn” a Goldwynism, 
Neuralgia “expected the worst, at best.” 
So when her new city date suggested a 
demitasse at after-dinner coffee time, 
Neuralgia was understandably on guard 

“Stand back, villain!” she quavered 
bravely: 


You may tempt the upper classes 
With your villainous demitasses, 
But Heaven will protect the Working Girl! 


Neuralgia wasn’t the only heroine ot 
Victorian song who felt that she was 
fighting the battle of Broadway against 
tremendous odds. In Edward Marks’ 
tuneful “My Mother Was a Lady, or If 
Jack Were Only Here,” we find a young 
woman who has consented to leave the 
peaceful country for the city’s brawling 
ways only because she hopes to dis- 
cover her brother. (Jack) there. 

Other and more awe-inspiring poets 
have also appeared to find the city way 
of doing things distasteful: 


. . As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the 
air . 


complains Milton in the ninth book ot 
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Paradise Lost. And Keats, in a sonnet 
called “To One Who Has Been Long in 
City Pent” (there is something about 
the city that makes poets feel “pent”) 
sighs: 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
"Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven . 


Shelley, who can always be counted 
on for coming right out with an opinion, 
really rakes city life over the coals. 
“Hell,” he proclaims in “Peter Bell the 
Third,” is: 


. a city much like London — 
A populous and smoky city. 


Shelley is backed in his vehement 
denunciation of England’s capital by a 
seventeenth century poet, Abraham 
Cowley, who remarked compactly: 


God the first garden made, 
And the first city Cain. 


But William Shakespeare, in Corio- 
lanus, poses a telling question: 


What is the City but the people? 


Several centuries later, Walt Whitman, 
in “Song of the Broad-Axe,” came up 
with the. answer: 


A great city is that which has the greatest 
men and women. 


Shakespeare and Whitman, however, 
failed to comfort distressed Matthew 
Arnold, who liked to sit in Kensington 
Gardens for a brief snatch of something 
eternal: 


Calm Soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make and cannot mar. 


— from “Lines Written in Kensington 
Gardens” 


How different is our modern attitude 
toward the city and all it stands for! 
Nowadays, instead of rebelling against 
the city, our poets draw most of their 
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images from industrial life. Louis Gins- 
berg calls skyscrapers “waterfalls of 
stone.” Stephen Spender labels that 
masterpiece of technical advance, the 
airliner, 


More beautiful and soft than any moth. 


Hart Crane wrote of Brooklyn Bridge, 
the airplane, the subway train. “Unless 
poetry can absorb the machine,” he 
stated, “. . . as naturally and casually 
as trees, cattle, galleons, castles, and all 
other human associations of the. past, 
then poetry has failed of its full con- 
temporary function.” 

It has been said that Kenneth Fearing 
writes in neon lights and that he ex- 
presses a “steamheated grief.” His 
poetry ranges from night clubs and Wall 
Street to the scrubwomen at midnight 
in office buildings. 

«WwW. H. Auden, Archibald MacLeish, 
Muriel Rukeyser, E. E. Cummings, as 
well as many young poets of your own 
generation, find it simple and natural 
to use the material of city experiences 
in their verse. In Carl Sandburg’s much- 
anthologized “Chicago” (“Hog Btucher 
for the world”) the city is praised for 
the very qualities earlier poets la- 
mented. 

And our popular songs — how many 
can you name that treat one city or an- 
other with nostalgia, if not respect? 
“Everything’s Up-to-Date in Kansas 
City,” “Chicago,” “Buffalo Gals,” 
“Shuffle Off to Buffalo,” “St. Louis 
Blues,” “Sioux City Sue,” and “Kokomo, 
Indiana” readily come to mind. Then 
there are the songs from “Meet Me in 
St Louis” and the “from-Memphis-to 
Mobile, from-Natchez-to-St. Joe” rou- 
tine in that wail of homesickness, “Blues 
in the Night,” as well as the lyrics from 
the hit show, “On the Town,” and the 
classic “Sidewalks of New York.” Per 
haps they indicate a trend; perhaps the 
city has finally come to town. 
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MUSCLE-BOUND 





WEIGHT-LIFTER is a special 
A kind of athlete who does only 
one kind of exercise. He be- 
begins with little dumb-bells and works 
up to big ones, and as the weights grow 
heavier and heavier, his muscles get 
bigger. His shoulders bulge and his 
neck grows bullish. Finally, when he 
gets to the stage where he can heave 
around hundred-pound bars, he rolls 
along through life like a Mack truck. 
Not for him, poor man, the lithe move- 
ments of the dance-floor, nor the quick 
co-ordination of tennis. He is muscle- 
bound! He overworked the same mus- 
cles until they were inelastic. 

The history of some users of adjec- 
tives is as sad as that of the weight- 
lifter. They start using adjectives like 
“big,” or “good,” or “pretty” when they 
are infants. As they grow older they sub- 
stitute “colossal,” or “superior,” or 
“beautiful,” using the same words over 
and over. Before they know it, their abil- 
ity to use adjectives is muscle-bound. 
Oh, they may use slangy ones too, like 
“dumb” or “drippy,” or “slick,” but all 
of them are of the Mack truck type — 
graceless, rigid, and unshaded. 

People who are constantly working 
the same old adjectives are as lacking 
in subtlety as the six-year-old girl who 
suddenly remarked at the dinner-table 
of her parents’ friends, “The food in 
this house is lousy!” “Why, Alice,” said 
the child’s mother, “don’t say lousy. 
It’s not a nice word.” “O.K.” retorted 
Alice, “then the food in this house is 
stinking.” 

Both Alice’s vocabulary and her man- 
ners were showing. Suppose she'd been 
a polite child, instead of a brat. Would 
her hostess have been much more pleas- 
antly impressed if she'd said “swell” and 
“super”? Probably not. Perhaps her hos- 
tess would not have liked Alice any bet- 
ter for saying that her food was “un- 
savory,” and then later “inedible.” She 
might never have forgiven Alice’s rude- 


tie 
fC 


* oo? 


When you reach for an 
adjective, be sure you pick 
the supple, subtle one 


ness, but she might have respected 
Alice’s choice of adjectives. 

Most women (or so the statisticians 
say) use 39 per cent more adjectives 
than men do. Not Alice. She simply 
reached for an adjective to modify the 
noun “food” and it was catch-as-catch- 
can, The chances are that Alice grew 
up to be the kind of girl whose highest 
praise words were “glamorous,” “gor- 
geous,” “thrilling,” “cute,” “sweet,” 
“lovely,” “slick,” “nice,” or “grand.” She 
would condemn what she didn’t like by 
saying it was “awful,” “terrible,” “grim,” 
“foul,” “vile,” “hectic,” or “horrid.” 

Not for Alice in Blunderland is the 
effort of turning to a dictionary to check 
the meaning of her favorite words. She 
doesn’t know that “glamorous” means 
“alluring,” or “magically attractive”; 
that “grand” means “imposing,” or “im- 
pressive,” or “sublime,” or that it may 
even mean “awful” in its proper sense of 
evoking awe, as in “the awful majesty 
of the Creator.” (Have you been man- 
handling words as cruelly as she?) 

Almost every one of the adjectives 
that Alice uses when she describes a 
great enthusiasm or a great dislike of 
hers are too big for what she is de- 
scribing. Or else they are ill-fitting. 
Alice’s vocabulary would benefit by 
adopting a New Look. When she says a 
movie is “gorgeous,” she really means 
that it’s “perceptive,” “exciting,” and 
“provocative.” Why doesn’t she say so, 
instead of applying to it the same word 
she uses for her date’s dancing, her 
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new dress, her friend’s hair-do, and the 
latest number on the Hit Parade? 

Are you a muscle-bound adjective 
user? In the sentences below, substitute 
as many synonyms for the adjective as 
you can think of. 


1. The weather was herrible for the 
big game. 

2. She’s a nice girl, but her sister 
is terrible. 

3. The test in Latin was foul. 

4. We had a tough time making the 
train, but the trip was swell. 

5. Bill is a divine dancer, but his 
hair-cut is vile. 

6. I thought she looked slick in that 
cute dress. 

7. Mary saia she had a grim time, 
but the food was grand. 

Bob, a man of few and choice ad 
jectives, does very well with them as 
long as he is talking, but when he takes 
his pen in hand, he is undone. He 
writes that he is a “peaceable fellow, 
but as courageous as the next one.” In 
the next sentence he says that “life is 
hardly liveable in his school,” and that 
he doesn’t “consider English valueable.” 
Bob, as you can plainly see, has never 
learned to turn a noun into an adjective 
properly — on paper. 

But it says here, in Bob’s own book, 
that nouns in ce or ge retain the e when 
the suffix able is added, so that the o 
and the g sounds will remain soft. 
The same rule holds true when the 
suffix ous is added. All other nouns 
ending in a silent e, as in live, drop the 
e. Live then becomes livable; value, 
valuable. 

Let’s see whether you can turn nouns 
into adjectives correctly. Copy the list 
below, and write down the adjective 


that you make from each noun. 


service peace endure 
notice sale measure 
change cure advantage 
manage believe outrage 
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OR our Christmas issue Martina 
Sheridan has written a gentle, 
tender lyric in the cradle-hymn tra- 
dition. 

Bethlehem’s King 


The dear little Jew King 
Comes, promised of ages, 
With brightness of boyhood 
And knowledge of sages. 


He'll run through His Kingdom 
With dark hair blowing, 

And gaze on his subjects 

With sweet eyes glowing. 


He'll take for His taxes 

The fragrant field flowers, 
And behold the bees buzz 
Through warm summer hours. 


He'll set forth His just laws 
For His brothers, and so 
His duties as King done, 
Back home he will go. 


Martina Sheridan 

Our Lady of Mercy School 

Detroit, Michigan 

Teacher, Sister M. Consilium, R.S.M. 


Joe Bridston Freer’s “American 
Christmas” is slightly marred by an 
imegular rhyme (can you find it?), 
but is in all other respects a thought- 
ful and dignified Christmas hymn. 


American Christmas 


Oh God, we thank you for your guiding 
hand 

That delivered us trom toes. 

God of the victory you gave this land, 

Save its precious peace for those 

Unborn, that all may know your works 
of love. 


A nation upon its knees 
To pray, asks, O Counselor, that the 
dove 
Of peace will torever be 
A cherished symbol: of your bonds ot 
love. 
Joe Bridston Freer 
John Rogers High School 
Spokane, Washington 
When Miss Elvina Owen assigned 
a free verse poem on the famous 
“Freedom Train” to her journalism 
group, one student turned in this 
monumental piece of work. 
Notice how effectively the author 
has interwoven the words of well- 
known songs (“As He died to make 
men holy .. . Lest we forget 
Red, white, and blue” . . . etc.) with 
the rest of his poem. In a manner of 
speaking, he has furnished the poem 
a sound track with this device. 











The Freedom Train 


All aboard! All aboard! 

All aboard for the freedom train. 

From out of the past comes a subtle 
warning: ~ 

Take heed of the ism — Communism, 
Fascism — 

Hark to the call of all free men: Ameri- 
canism! 

And to the heritage this freedom sym- 
bolizes. 


Swiftly the flashing train speeds on. 
It shoots from the East, where one day 
the Great Star rose. 
(This was long ago and yet, 
As He died to make men holy, 
So we died to make men free. ) 
Out of Washington, its white pistons 
churning, 
Into Philadelphia, its big lights burning, 
Through Atlantic City, Trenton, Eliza- 
beth, 
Paterson, Brooklyn, Stamford, 
Manhattan, Boston, Hartford, 
Denver, Omaha, Sioux City, Frisco, 
Portland, Seattle, St. Louis, Reno, 
On through the mountains, the valleys, 
the waterfords, 
Roaring over ninety-tour railroads, she 
rolls. 


And she rolls through the states, 

To flash before us once again 

The reason half a million Americans 
died — 

(Lest we forget, 
get...) 

The meaning of one word: Freedom. 

It’s the carefree boy treating his girl to 
a milkshake. 

It’s Dad, home from work, reading the 
newspaper in his favorite chair. 


Lest we tor- 





GLORY AGAIN! 


Scholastic Awards winners have 
done it again! This time it’s the 
music students. Two of them, Janice 
Ann Morrison of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, and Betsy Baker from Athens, 
Ohio, will see their Christmas songs 
featured in the December 27 issue 
of Collier’s Magazine. Watch for it 
on your newsstand December 19. 
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It’s Mother, doing her housework and 

having time left over for the PTA. 

It’s the family, going to a church of their 
choosing. 

It’s Mother and Father,. Sister and 

Brother, casting their ballots on elec- 
tion day. 


Red, white, and blue, her seven cars 
blazing, 

Over the ribbons of rails she winds, 

Harboring the thoughts of strong, free 
minds. 

The spirit ot Jefferson and Hancock 
framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

A coal miner from Pennsylvania pauses 
to observe. 

An Italian from Jersey stares in thought. 

The Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
hang before us. 

A Jap-American from Frisco wants to 
understand. 

The Gettysburg Address, and an entire 
pattern was changed. 

The Negro with sad eyes pays homage. 

The Mayflower Compact, assurance of 
religious freedom for our forefathers. 

A quiet minister from Connecticut 
misses no detail. 

A priest with kind eyes lingers long. 

A rabbi broods for his people. 


Cold realism strikes! 

Before us lie the Surrender Documents 
of World War II. 

(And we go rolling, rolling along, 

We go rolling, rolling along.) 


Throw back your shoulders, 

Lift your head high. 

Sing from the heart 

When she goes by. 

The U. S. Marines will see that you 

To the Freedom Train are taken 
through. 

And as you gaze upon these soldiers 
tall, 

Remember, they're guarding Brother- 
hood for all. 


(And we go rolling, rolling along . . . 
We go rolling, rolling along . . . .) 


John Lewis 

Central High School 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Teacher, Elving Owen 
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Do You Read 


A. Mary Jones has a mean disposi- 
tion. 

B. Mary Jones is a girl. 

C. Therefore, all girls have mean dis- 
positions. 

Of course you're not caught on that 
argument. It’s absurd to take the case 
of one Mary Jones and apply it to all 
girls. 

That type of argument — using one 
example as the basis for an overall con- 
clusion — is a generalization. It’s another 
kind of false reasoning which you must 
guard against when you read. (See 
“You're the Critic,” December 8 issue.) 

How would you react to an editorial 
beginning: “Germans are obviously bar- 
barians. Hans Von — was born in Ger- 
many. Therefore . . .” You should react 
by criticizing as soon as you've read the 
first sentence, because it’s a generaliza- 
tion. You should demand proof before 
you accept that statement as proof of 
something else. 

I. Are you critical of generalizations? 
Read these paragraphs. Decide whether 
the reasoning in each is sound or un- 
sound — and why. 


1. I recently heard two men dis- 
cussing the City Council, “They'll 
pass any law we want,” said one 
man, “if we pay them enough.” 
That statement shows the truth of 
a situation which decent citizens 
have long suspected: our City 
Council is hopelessly corrupt. 

2. Nobody enjoys “slapstick” 
movies. People go to them only be- 
cause there are so many “slapstick” 
movies that they can’t be avoided. 
If producers stopped making such 
movies and produced only serious 
pictures, audiences throughout the 
country would be pleased and 
grateful. 


Catch Those Leaps! 


Sometimes writers take too much for 
granted. An ad may tell you: “Anthony 
Adverse is a great book, for it has been 
a ‘best seller’ for two years.” 

Here’s what that writer is actually 
saying: f 

a. “All best sellers are great books. 

b. Anthony Adverse is a best seller. 

c. Therefore, Anthony Adverse is a 
great book.” 

The first sentence shows what the 
writer is taking for granted. He shouldn't 
take it for granted, for it’s not true. If 





With 


Your 


Head? 


you check a best seller list of ten years 
ago, you'll find many books which are 
now forgotten. 

Such a statement—one which the 
writer assumes to be true and doesn’t 
bother to mention — is called an assump- 
tion. It may be true; or it may be false. 
You can’t let it slip by. Catch authors 
who leap over assumptions. Supply the 
assumptions and test their truth. 


II. Read each of these statements and 
answer the questions which follow. 

1. People should vote for Mr. X., 
the tailor, for mayor because he is 
honest. 

This assumes that 

Is this assumption true? 


2. Mr. X is a competent tailor 
because he cuts and sews carefully, 
and has a good sense of style. 

This assumes that 

Is this assumption true? 








Check Your Emotions 


Do you read with your heart only? 
If so, you're headed for trouble. You 
can’t analyze clearly if your. emotions 
are mixed up with your reading. 

You may be reading a news article 
telling how a lawyer pleads for a light 
sentence for an admitted thief. The 
lawyer says: “This man admits that he 
stole money from his employer’s safe. 
But consider why he did it. He had no 
savings. His sick wife was suffering. 
She needed a doctor’s care. His small 
children shivered in their cold beds. 
There was no money for fuel. . . .” 

What’s your reaction to that lawyer’s 
argument? Are you immediately sym- 
pathetic? Or do you realize that the 
lawyer isn’t presenting straight, com- 
plete facts? If you're thinking, you'll see 
through the emotional words and find 
the hole in the lawyer’s argument. 
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Vie Herman in Collier's 
“No, don't go. | like to talk while | read. 
lt gives me something to think about.” 


Be on guard against words which 
make you sympathetic or angry or enthu- 
siastic. First examine the facts, If they're 
missing, ignore the argument. When 
and if you do find the facts, they may 
merit your sympathy or anger or enthu- 
siasm, But make up your mind, not your 
heart, about it. 


III. Read each of these selections and 
decide whether it appeals to your mind 
or to your emotions. 

1. America is many things we 
love. It’s playing marbles in the 
park, and eating ice cream cones. 
It’s writing notes in class to your 
best girl. It’s family picnics, and 
church on Sunday mornings, and 
Grandma’s blueberry pie. All of 
these are the American way of life. 


2. The first ten amendments of 
the Constitution form the “Bill of 
Rights.” They provide for freedom 
of speech, of the press, and of wor- 
ship; for the right of the states to 
establish militia; for the security of 
people in their homes against un- 
reasonable search and seizure; and 
for trial by jury. 


Answers 


I. 1. Unsound reasoning, because the one 
case it mentions is not sufficient evidence 
for an overall conclusion. 2. Unsound rea 
soning, because the conclusion is based 02 
a generalization for which no proof és 
offered. 

II. 1. Assumes that honesty is the only 
qualification for being a good mayor. This 
assumption is untrue. 2. Assumes that the 
ability to cut and sew carefully — and @ 
good sense of style — are the most impor- 
tant qualifications for being a competent 
tailor. This assumption is true. 

III. 1. By using symbols, appeals to the 
emotions. 2. By using specific terms, ap 
peals mainly to the mind. 
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LL the year long Mr. Mudgins 
A looked forward to the Christmas 

season. It could not be said that 
Mr. Mudgins was unhappy while he 
waited; Mr. Mudgins was never actively 
unhappy. It was just that he was defi- 
nitely happy at Christmas time, with a 
warm happiness, a nice positive feeling 
which he could feel he was feeling. 

In the long months in which Mr. 
Mudgins had to wait for Christmas to 
roll around, he was just plain Mr. 
Mudgins. He was a part of the mainte- 
nance crew in a plush uptown depart- 
ment store, and none of the many 
customers ever knew that there was a 
Mr. Mudgins. He lived by himself in a 
rather dreary room far over on Four- 
teenth Street, and during the year no 
one paid much attention to him. 

Because he liked children, Mr. Mud- 
gins would have enjoyed talking with 
them. But in the evening, when he 


. Came out of the dark cavern which was 


the subway, the children continued with 
their game of bouncing a ball against 
the side of an apartment house, or went 
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“If you're Santa Claus,” the boy 
said, “then give me this ball.” 


By Louise Roedocker — 
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on talking; none of them so much as 
flicked an eye at him. 

Once he stopped to talk to a little 
boy who was crouched down jn a large 
packing case which had held loose 
macaroni, but the little boy was too 
busy eating the macaroni left in the 
corners of the box to want to talk. 

But at Christmas time, all this was 
changed, because then Mr. Mudgins 
was Santa Claus. He had become Santa 
Claus for the first time six years ago, 
and he had been chosen because some- 
one at the store had happened te say 
that he looked like Santa Claus. He 
had the white hair, the fat quivering 
belly —it was his own belly, not a 
stuffed one, and he was proud of it; 
and he had the white mustache, a 
regular picture-book mustache, He had 
the jolly rosy cheeks, and he had even 
grown his own beard, a copious flow- 
ing, luxuriant white beard. 

Since Mr. Mudgins had become Santa 
Claus, he had learned as much as he 
could about the real Santa Claus; he 
knew the names of his reindeer, he 
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knew about his workshop at the North 
Pole, he knew about the buxom, pleas- 
ant wife. Mr. Mudgins would think up 
new stories to tell the children about 
his home at the North Pole, but he him- 
self thought that the best of his stories 
was about Blitzen. When enough chil- 
dren had gathered about Mr. Mudgins 
in the store, he would tell the story of 
Blitzen. 

“Blitzen,” ne would say, looking at 
the children with twinkling eyes, 
“Blitzen never wants to get into har- 
ness on Christmas Eve. Blitzen is a stub- 
born little reindeer — and lazy. He wants 
to stay in where it is warm. Every year 
Blitzen asks me when he is going to 
have his Christmas .. .” 

On this particular morning, Mr. 
Mudgins was on his way to work. He 
had come up from the subway and 
was walking along briskly, eager to 
get to the store and into his red suit. 
He wished sometimes that people would 
see him as Santa Claus when he didn’t 
have on the red suit, but they never 
did. 

It was snowing this morning, and 
that pleased Mr. Mudgins. When it 
snowed, he could almost sniff the 
breezes from the North Pole, because 
the North Pole wasn’t a blizzardy place 
to him, but one that was just pleasantly 
covered with snow and ice, where the 
temperature was never below what was 
comfortable. 

Several times Mr. Mudgins stopped 
to look into the store windows at the 
Christmas displays: he noticed the toys, 
but he thought they weren’t as fine as 
his; he gloated in the shine of tinsel, 
the brazen red of a huge Christmas bell; 
he delighted in the holly wreaths with 
their satiny, thick, red bows. 


Wauen he reached his department 
store, he went upstairs in the service 
elevator, got into his red suit, and stood 
looking about him at all his toys in the 
toy department. The lovely dolls with 
their eyes that moved and their soft 
silky hair — they were like tiny chil- 
dren. The shine of sturdy red dragons, 
the gleam of silver bicycles, the trains 
that ran on tracks. 

Almost everything in the real world 
was reproduced here in miniature, and 
this world was Mr. Mudgins’. 

“Hello, Santa Claus.” He turned and 
Mrs. Wilson, who sold toys, was smil- 
ing at him. Mrs. Wilson had a fine, 
bouncey figure and a per%, alive face, 
and she glanced from him now to the 
toys about him. “Did you ever think 
how much fun it zee! be really to 
give away the toys? Let the kids pick 
what they wanted most and carry it 
home? Wouldn’t that be a day!” 

Mr. Mudgins was disturbed. “They 
get what they want,” he said. “They 





tell me what they want and the mam- 
mas buy it for them. They all get what 
they want.” He was sure that every 
child who came to his toy store got 
what he wished for. 

“I should hope so,” Mrs. Wilson’said. 
“Td hate to think I was going through 
this for nothing.” 

“But everything is always sold out the 
day before Christmas,” Mr. Mudgins 
said. “We never have much left. That 
proves they get what they want.” 

“At least some of them do, and I 
guess we can be satisfied with that,” 
Mrs. Wilson said. 

Mr. Mudgins walked slowly to the 
throne chair which was on an ele- 
vated platform. It was a huge chair 
draped with a cloth that resembled 
snow; the cloth glimmered and winked 
in the faintly bluish light. Behind the 
chair was a huge painting“of a sleigh 
and capering reindeer, the sleigh so 
big it looked as if Santa Claus had 
just stepped out of it. 





Mr. Mudgins leaned over and patted 
one of the reindeer, a little one with 
bright roguish eyes and a daintily up- 
raised hoof. “Hello, Blitzen,” he said, 
but his voice had a sad little under- 
current in it. 

All that morning and afternoon, Mr. 
Mudgins kept thinking that maybe the 
children who came to him and whis- 
pered in his ear might not get what they 
wanted. There might be some mistake, 
some mix-up, and he wouldn’t be around 
to see that it was made right. 

He listened more carefully to what 
the children whispered to him, seeing 
their eyes big with delight and belief; 
and when their mothers came to ask 
him what was the one thing they want- 
ed most in the world this Christmas, 
he told them carefully. The mothers 
came in their sleek fur coats and their 
gay hats, and he looked them earnestly 
in the face when he told them, and 


‘they always nodded and smiled and 


hastened away. 
Surély Mrs. Wilson was wrong. Mr. 


Mudgins told his stories as he always 
had, talked to the children and patted 
them on their heads, smiled and chu 
kled. But still he didn’t feel quite sure 
Perhaps he never would have been 
sure if the little boy with no mittens 
and no cap and an old coat too big for 
him hadn’t come into the store. The 
little boy didn’t belong in this store, 
which was a bright and shiny store, and 
certainly he didn’t belong there with. 
out having his mother or father along, 
The boy — he couldn’t have been more 
than seven — just stood and stared 
around him at all the toys, as if he 
thought there couldn’t possibly be s0 
many. Mr. Mudgins watched him as he 
fingered a train, ran his hand over a 
bicycle, and then went over and 
touched a puffed-up basketball. 


T HE boy picked up the basketball 
and hefted it, punched it with his fin. 
gers, tossed it up ‘into the air and 
caught it again. He glanced slyly about 
then to see if anyone was looking, and 
Mr. Mudgins wasn’t sure what the boy 
was going to do, when the boy caught 
sight of him. 

When the boy saw Santa Claus, his 
dark face became darker, and a mean 
expression came into his eyes. Carrying 
the basketball with him, he swaggered 
over to Mr. Mudgins. He stood right in 
front of Mr. Mudgins and planted his 
legs firmly. He stared at Mr. Mudgins 
insolently. 

“Don’t that beard get hot?” he asked, 
grinning knowingly. 
~ “No,” said Mr. Mudgins. “It’s a nice, 
comfortable beard. I'm used to it.” 

“Yeah, I'll bet,” said the boy. “I'll bet 
it’s real, even.” 

“Sure, it’s real,” said Mr. Mudgins. 
“Want to feel it?” 

The boy reached out his hand and 
gave a good, hard pull on the beard. 
He looked at Mr. Mudgins incredulous- 
ly. “And I suppose you're going to tell 
me that you live at the North Pole?” 
he said vindictively. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Mudgins, 
smiling, his pink cheeks creasing. “It’s 
a pretty nice place to live, too.” 

The little boy’s face suddenly be 
came very angry. It was the anger of 
one who has been betrayed many times, 
and didn’t intend to be betrayed again. 

“What are you trying to tell me?” 
he asked. “You trying to tell me that 
you're really Santa Claus?” 

“Of course I’m really Santa Claus,” 
said Mr. Mudgins benignly. 


































































The boy raised the basketball in his 
hands. “J ain’t got no money,” he said. 
“But I want this here. I’ve wanted one 
a long time.” He looked at Mr. Mudgins 
truculently. “If you're Santa Claus, 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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upon the style in which you are 
to serve dinner. You must work out 


OU want to know what is the slick- 
est shindig you could cook up for 
the coming holidays. The gang has 
several of those gay-and-giddy parties 
on the schedule, and there are the usual 
Christmas dances. So, it’s up to you to 
something different, something 
“special,” something that’s very, very 
smooooth. 

How smooth can you get? Well, we'd 

say the day you can play the perfect 
host or hostess for your own dinner 
party you will be as swish and full of 
savoir-faire (French for “kngw how”) 
as they come. And we're here to tell 
you how to maneuver the candlelight 
and Mom’s best china for the best 
effect. 
The main difference between a din- 
ner party and one of those impromptu 
affairs, where you invite the gang on 
Thursday to drop around on Friday, is 
that a dinner party takes more plan- 
ning and requires more dignity on your 
part. But if you really work at making 
this a stylish soft-lights-and-soft-music 
affair, we'll bet your friends will have 
a gay time playing the parts of “gra- 
cious ladies” and “men-about-town.” 

And while we're about this, why not 
make the party a bit formal? All of 
your girl friends have long dresses that 
they rarely have an opportunity to 
wear. And the boys with a little 
prompting will probably oblige by dis- 
carding their sport jackets for the occa- 
sion and coming around in their best 
blue suits. (Don’t suggest tuxes unless 
youre sure all the boys in the crowd 
own them.) Whatever the style of dress 
is to be, you should indicate this when 
you issue invitations. 

You don’t need to wait for a special 
occasion to stage a dinner party. How- 
ever, if your cousin Martha is visiting 
you during vacation, it might be nige 
to have the party in her honor, and it 
would be an ideal way of introducing 
Martha to all your friends. 

Or if there is to be a big dance some 
time during the holidays, you might 
like to schedule your dinner party just 
before the dance and invite several 
couples who are planning to go to the 
dance. If you plan your party before 
the “invites” to the dance are out, you 
may issue dinner invitations to several 
boys and several girls. In accepting 
your invitations, each boy should un- 
derstand that he will be expected to 
escort one of the girls at your party to 
the dance — probably the girl whom 
you designate as his dinner partner. 

You'll probably want to keep your 
guest list down to three or four cou- 
ples. Aside from simplifying the serv- 
ing, dinner parties are usually more 


fun if they are kept somewhat intimate. 


Your main problem will be to decide 
ing 
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some arrangement so that you, as host 
or hostess, do not have to keep jumping 
up from the table during dinner. If you 
have brothers or sisters, you might en- 
list their aid in serving the food and 
removing dishes between courses. Or 
ask your best girl friend to help. 

If you have the food and dishes effi- 
ciently organized in the kitchen, any- 
one can do a skillful job of serving, 
when given a few simple instructions 
such as: 1. Wait until all guests have 
finished a course before removing 
dishes. 2. When clearing away the main 
course, remove meat platters and veg- 
etable dishes before removing individ- 
ual dinner plates. 3. Be sure that water 
glasses are regularly replenished. 

Emily Post and other authorities on 
etiquette have written volumes on the 
fine points of serving dinners. But not 
all these authorities agree. And rather 
than memorizing a lot of complicated 
rules, we think you will do better to 
follow whatever customs you've estab- 
lished in your own home. 

You may also solve the service prob- 
lem by having a buffet supper. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean you must seat 
your guests on the floor and ask them 
to balance their soup on their knees, 
picnic-style. The- boys at your party 
will probably relish their dinner more 
if you have everyone sit down at a 
regular dinner table (or at card tables) 
once they have served themselves. 

As for food, keep your menu simple. 
This is no time to go into competition 
with French restaurants. It’s wisest to 
serve whatever Mom makes best — 
whether that’s baked ham and apple 
pie or lamb chops and creamed spin- 
ach. Did we say Mom? Certainly, you'll 
want her help, and she'll be delighted 
to assist you. But don’t leave everything 
in her lap. It’s your party. 

You should make out the menu — 
with her advice. You should also volun- 
teer to do the shopping (the day be- 
fore the party), put the house in order, 
help prepare the food, and set the 
table. This goes for boys, too! 

All your dinner preparations should 
be out of the way before your guestse 
arrive so that you can be on hand to 
make introductions and start the con- 
versation rolling. 


fy ited 








As butler, Brother Bud will keep 
guests’ water glasses replenished. 


When all your guests have arrived, 
you may choose to serve your first 
course.in the living room. This may be 
a chilled vegetable or fruit juice. Ask 
one of your guests to serve this. This 
will give you an opportunity to slip out 
to the kitchen to attend to last-minute 
details such as pouring the ice water 
and putting the meat and vegetables 
on the table.” 

When everything is ready, ask your 
guests to come into the dining room. 
Perhaps you will have place cards. If 
not, you tell each person where you 
would like him to sit. Everyone should 
wait until the hostess is seated before 
sitting down. Then each boy helps the 
girl on his right to be seated. 

So far, so smooth. But what about 
that grim moment when Jenny upsets 
the gravy on Moms best tablecloth? Or 
when Brother Bud accidently knocks 
over the water glass he’s trying to fill? 
Do you glower at Bud and comment 
on his clumsiness? Does your face reg- 
ister catastrophe at Jenny's upset? Not 
if you're the bright boy or girl we think 
you are. 

Your first concern is for the person 
responsible for the accident. If you can 
quickly put Jenny or Bud at ease, your 
party will continue in high gear. In- 
quire whether Jenny spilled any soup 
on her dress. If so, escort her quickly 
to the kitchen and sponge off any spots 
with a damp cloth. Say, “Tough luck, 
Bud. But you can’t dampen our spirits 
that easily!” Then forget about the 
accident. 

If you continue fussing over the cul- 
prit or describe in minute detail all the 
embarrassing accidents that have ever 
happened to you at dinner parties, you 
only call attention to the mishap. 











SPORTS 


A GOOD SKATE 


AKE all the skill of Sonja Henie, 
Ti a pair of roller skates and a 

dash of youth, mix well, and what 
do you have — Peggy Wallace, the na- 
tional roller figure skating champion. 

Sensational is the word for Peggy. 
About the only thing she can’t do on 
skates is play the tuba, But she can do 
a Mapes, a Lutz, an Axel, a Camel spin, 
a Jackson hands, and a split-jump. 

Don’t ask me to describe these stunts, 
You have to see ‘em to believe ‘em. If 
you take your own skating seriously, 
I'd advise you not to see them, After 
watching Peggy float through the air 
with the greatest of ease, you'll throw 
away your skates and take up lotto, 

Peggy is 18 years old, 5 ft. 5 in, tall, 
weighs 119 pounds, and has the kind 
of blonde hair you can’t get from bot- 
tles. Take a look at her picture and 
you'll see why she can’t walk a block 
without arousing a symphony of wolf 
whistles. 

Peggy took up skating at the age of 
14, while a student at Bay Ridge High, 
Brooklyn (U. S. A.). Bhree months 
later she entered and won the New 
York State novice lady figure skating 
championship. 

She then teathed up with another 
great young skater, Norman Latin, a 


“Hey leok, Ma, I'm dancin‘! This 
is Bob Bischoff, U. of Illinois stu- 
dent, who gives out with genv- 
ine Indian jive at football games. 
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student from Newtown High (Queens, 
N. Y.). They made such a terrific team 
that the Roller Skating Rink Operators 
Association sent them to England to 
exhibit the American style of figure 
skating. 

Upon their return, they cleaned up 
every title in sight. They copped the 
national senior pairs championship and 
Peggy, in addition, captured the U, S. 
woman's singles crown, 

To Peggy, life is just a bowl of roller 
skates, 

She arrives at the rink at 10 a.m, and 
practices figures until 12. After a two- 
hour time-out for lunch and rest, she 
puts in another hour and a half on free 
skating. 


The Camel-jump-Camel 


She then while her partner 
(Latin) practices. When he’s had 
enough, they get together and finish 
the afternoon with a two-hour drill on 
pair skating. 

The hardest stunt of all, according 
to Peggy, is the Camel-jump-Camel. 
While going forward, she jumps off her 
left foot and makes a complete revolu- 
tion, landing backward on the other 
foot and going into a spin. Try it some- 
time, if you have an arm or a leg that 
doesn't mind being broken. 

In three years of competition, Peggy 
has won 27 championships and lost 
only two. Next to skating her favorite 
hobbies are swimming and going to 
the movies. Bette Davis (“hammy but 
good”) is her favorite actress and Glenn 
Ford (“handsomest”) and Guy Madi- 
son (“cutest”) are her favorite actors. 
Her pet dish is strawberries and cream. 


SHORT SHOTS 


Billy Dailey, an eighth grader from 
Florence, Colo.. who knows his way 
around an infield, wants me to pass 
judgment on his all-star rookie team. 
Here's the way it lines up: 

First base, Robinson; second base, 
Brown; third base, Jorgenson; shortstop, 
Joost. Outfield — Mitchell, Thomson, 
and Mele. Catcher, Berra; pitchers — 
Shea, Jansen, and McCahan. 

Quick, tag out the shortstop, Eddie 
Joost. He's no more a rookie than Con- 
nie Mack. Eddie’s been in the big time 
on and off since 1989. Put Ralph La- 
Pointe (Phillies) at short and you have 
a team. 

A lot of fans may also object to 


rests 












































Brooklyn's Peggy Wallace, age 18 
and pretty as a pay check, is no- 
tional roller figure skating champ. 


Bobby Brown (Yanks) at second, singe 


~~ 4 
Bobby has never played the position, 


But whom else could you pick? The 
1947 season failed to produce a single 
good rookie second sacker. The official 
all-star rookie team named Nippy Jones 
(Cardinals). Some pick! Nippy played 
only 23 games, batted .243, and his 
fielding was a reign of error. 
” 2 o 


The guy in the Indian zoot suit on 
this page may never get his face ona 
nickel. But he’s a big chief at the U. of 
Illinois. He's the only dancing “Indian” 
in big-time football. 

During the halves of Illinois games 
he gives out with a lot of authentic 
Indian jive, accompanied by the 180 
piece Illini band. The name of this red- 
skin rhumba king is Bob Bischoff, and 
he’s been doing this sort of thing since 
the age of 13. 


The most vicious swing of the past 
baseball season was delivered by Paul 
Lehner (Browns). Batting against Ar 
Houtteman (Tigers), Paul took a ter 
rific cut and missed. He stepped out of 
the box, rubbed some dirt on his hands, 
tapped the bat lightly on the ground, 
then suddenly discarded it. Someway, 
somehow, in an obvious miss of a piteh, 
he had broken his bat! Betcha Mumbles 
had something to do with it, (“What 
did he say?”) 

2 = ° 


This will give you an idea why Sid 
Luckman, the Chicago Bears’ crack 
quarterback, is called “The Pro.” In 
fading back to pass against the Les 
Angeles Rams, Sid found two Rams 
aboard his throwing arm —the right. 
Sid coolly switched the. ball to his left 
hand and shot-putted a pass to George 
McAfee. The play gained 14 yards. 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “Seve your money. 


MI-THE FUGITIVE (RKO. Produced 
and directed by John Ford.) 


This might have been “a great film.” 
It starts out with an absorbing and im- 
portant theme. And it has at its helm 

Ford —a director who in the past 
proved himself keenly aware of 
the artistic possibilities of the camera. 

But The Fugitive, while it is an out- 
of-the-ordinary film, well worth seeing, 
falls short of being a milestone in film 


The film sets out to tell the story of 
the last priest in a country where a 
militaristic regime has outlawed all 
qburches and all priests. The scene of 
this religious persecution is Mexico, but 
a preface suggests that it might hap- 
pen anywhere at any time in history. 

Henry Fonda plays the part of the 
hunted priest who has gone into hiding, 
stubbornly refusing to quit the country 
when so many people need his serv- 
ices. Secretly he baptizes babies and 
calls his people to worship in his nearly 
destroyed church. 

As the state militia continues its re- 
lentless pursuit, the priest begins to 
think of himself as a martyr, and to 
take pride in his martyrdom. However, 
when the militia closes in, he finds he 
lacks the courage to be a real martyr. 
He lets his people give their lives to 
cover up for him, and he flees the 
country. 

Only when he reaches safety does he 
regain his humility. Then, ashamed of 
his fear, he returns, knowing he will 
probably be captured and executed. 

All this examination of the motives 
behind a man’s actions is good thought- 
provoking material for a film. However, 
at crucial moments the film shys away 
from making its points boldly. The 
priest’s initial cowardice and false pride 
is never made quite clear until he him- 
= acknowledges it at the end of the 


The film is beautifully photographed. 
Almost every camera shot is striking 


and artistic in its composition and 
lighting. Unfortunately, this artistry is 





overplayed. One can’t forget for a min- 
ute tbat the camera is there trying to 
achieve an impressive effect. This in- 
trudes on the natural development of 
scenes. When a director begins using 
his camera to achieve a series of effects, 
a film loses conviction. 


MiTHE BISHOP'S WIFE (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Samuel Goldwyn. Di- 
rected by Henry Koster.) 


This fantasy will probably entertain 
you and put you in gay Christmas 
spirits. However, if you've read Robert 
Nathan’s book upon which the film was 
based, you will be disappointed. 

For Mr. Nathan at his best has a 
hard-to-equal gift for spinning delicate 
fragile fantasies that often come closer 
to touching upon the truth of people's 
lives and emotions than do the most 
realistic novels. His Bishop’s Wife was 
the story of a successful Episcopalian 
bishop who is determined to build a 
huge new cathedral in his city. He is 
so wrapped up in cultivating the 
wealthy people in his diocese that he 
has no time for his family or for really 
religious matters. As his worries over 
the cathedral pile up, he prays for help 
in solving his problems. An angel comes 
to his rescue —in the form of a young 
man named Michael. 

In the film the angel’s name has been 
changed to Dudley. This one fact 
should warn you that the movie ver- 
sion of Mr. Nathan’s story is going to 
pursue a different path from the 
original. 

For the name Michael suggested a 
naive youth—someone sweet, gentle, 
and innocent. And this was the nature 
of Mr. Nathan’s angel. The name Dud- 
ley, on the other hand, is the kind of 
name Hollywood uses to suggest a 
comic character—and that’s what we 
get in the film. 

Instead of Nathan’s golden-haired 
youth, we find Cary Grant playing an- 
gel jn his best man-of-the-world man- 
ner. Grant’s Dudley performs minor 
miracles with the sophisticated air of a 
magician doing sleight-of-hand tricks. 


Bishop (David Niven) introduces wife (Loretta 
Young) to angel (Cary Grant) in Bishop's Wife. 


Dudley is a fellow who knows what to 
order in the best French restaurants, 
and how to buy women’s hats. In fact, 
he’s one of the most worldly gentlemen 
we've ever seen. His “boy scout” man- 
ners hardly fit in with the rest of his 
characterization. And it's practically 
impossible to visualize Dudley in a 
halo. 

While Dudley is very entertaining, 
it’s hard to be sure his antics aren't in 
the long run a genial ribbing of re- 
ligious values, rather than an affirma- 
tion of those values. 

Although the story winds up with 
the bishop (David Niven) coming 
around to a more attentive attitude 
toward his wife and a less material- 
istic attitude toward religion, the rea- 
son for his turnabout is somewhat ques- 
tionable. His change of heart is 
prompted chiefly by the fact that his 
wife (Loretta Young) has become 
fonder of Dudley than of himself. Then 
he momentarily forgets his cathedral 
because he is jealous of Dudley. 

Since the film ends with a beauti- 
fully worded sermon about what 
Christmas means, it’s easy to overlook 
much of the dubious logic by which 
the film arrives at its conclusion. But 
when a film undertakes to bring audi- 
ences a spiritual message, we wonder 
whether the director doesn’t owe it to 
us to clothe such messages in less mud- 
dled characterizations and to dispense 
with caricature. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: ““The Fugitive. ““The Bish- 
op’s Wife. “““Gentleman’s Agreement. 
“Mourning Becomes Electra. “Forever 
Amber. ““Monsieur Verdoux. “Nightmare 
Alley. “Green Dolphin Street. “Wild Har- 
vest. ““The Tawny Pipit. ““Body and 
Soul. “Desire Me. ““Magic Town. ““Gol- 
den Earrings.. “Unconquered. “The 
Swordsman. 

Comedy: “““The Voice of the Turtle. 
“Where There’s Life. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. “Song of 
My Heart. 

Mystery: the 
Pink Horse. 


~-rCrossfire. ““Ride 








You asked for kh, and 
here it is — the first in a 
new series of book col- 
: umns! 
Gay Head has been swamped with 
letters from students who wrote In an- 
swer to her Jam Session question — If 
you were editor of this magazine, what 
changes would you make? She hasn't fin- 
ished reading all the letters yet (the 
Jam Session results will appear in the 
January 5 issue), but, even so, she re- 
ports that one addition hundreds of stu- 
dents have suggested is a regular “new 
books” column, similar to “Following 
the Films” and “Sharps and Flats.” 
Christmas seems a good time to start 
a book column, since books are an ideal 
solution to many of your gift problems. 
To guide you in your purchasing, we 
decided to ask all the editors on our 
staff, who specialize in certain fields, 
to recommend books in their fields that 
they are buying as Christmas gifts. 





Herman Masin, our big rugged sports 
editor, tore himself away from a piece 
he was writing about a beautiful blonde 
skater to recommend: 

New Encyclopedia of Sports by Frank 
Menke. A. S. Barnes. $5. A terrific “five 
bucks’ worth” for sports fans. Offers the 
histories, basic rules, outstanding cham- 
seo and records of over 100 sports 

m Angling to Yachting. Will settle 
1,000,000 arguments. 

Championship Basketball by Nat Hol- 
man, How to Play Football by Lynn 
Waldorf. Hew to Play Baseball by Lew 
Fonseca. Ziff-Davis. 95c each. Superb 
little how-to-play books by famous 
coaches. Well written, richly illustrated, 
and full of good playing hints. 

Foreign affairs editor, Irv Talmadge, 
who was on his way to catch a plane 
for Cuba, paused long enough to sug- 
gest: 

Speaking Frankly by James F. Byrnes. 
Harper. $3. For Dad, Uncle Jim, or 
for 16-year-old cousin Arabella who 
thinks she’s going to be the first female 
Secretary of State. Former Secretary of 
State Byrnes, in his report on recent 
world history, pulls no punches. He cites 
facts and figures, names names, in fact 
— tells all. And he should know. It was 
largely he who shaped our foreign policy 
in the critical postwar years, 1945—46. 


Our music editors, Pat Lauber and 
Jean Merrill, put their heads together 
and replied in close harmony that they'd 
choose: 


Fireside Book of Folk Songs. Edited 
by Margaret Boni. Arranged for piano 
Norman Lloyd. Simon and Schuster. 
95. For anyone from six to sixty who 
enjoys a good old-fashioned sing session. 
There are nearly 150 folk songs in this 
collection — ballads, sea shanties, cow- 








for Christmas 


boy songs, spirituals, etc. The book Jooks 


like a present from the first page to _ 


the last because of its gay, colored illus- 
trations. Guaranteed to be the “life” 
of any party! 


Jazzways. Edited by George S. Rosen- 
thal and Frank Zachary in collaboration 
with Frederick Ramsey, Jr., and Rudi 
Blesh. Greenberg. $3. For jazz enthusi- 
asts. A brief, interesting history of jazz 
and swing, with chapters devoted to 
many of the men who made jazz history. 
There’s also a chapter on platter collect- 
ing. You may find a few of your favorite 
jazz men missing. But we think this 
lack will be offset by some of the most 
terrific -pictures of jazz men in action 
that you've ever seen. 


Bill Favel, our vocational editor, tore 
himself away from the book he was 
reading, and then handed us the book. 
It was: 


Late City Edition b on G. Herz- 
berg and members of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune staff. Henry Holt. $3.50. Here 
is an “inside” account of life and work 
in a city newspaper office by newspaper 
people who know what they're talking 
about. A “must read” for any boy or 
girl contemplating a career in journal- 
ism, but it should be absorbing to any 
reader interested in the backstage drama 
of the press. 


Joan Coyne, our literary editor, took 
time off from the novel she’s writing 
tc recommend two books which she 
feels have exceptional literary merit: 


One Fine Day by Mollie Panter- 
Downs. Little, Brown. $2.50. This novel 
illustrates the talent that English writers 
seem to have for writing fine, simple 
prose. Confining itself to the hours of 
one beautiful summer day, the novel 
takes a penetrating look at postwar 
England. We see the fumbling awk- 
wardness of the “gentry,” forced to run 
servantless households. In contrast to 
the “gentry,” the villagers seem to have 
arisen from the war with a new vigor 
and independence. The author's style 
and her sensitive observation of tiny 





details will delight discriminating read- 
ers. 


One Day on Teton Marsh by Sally 
Carrigher. Knopf. $3.50. This book of 
essays is a sort of sequel to A Day on 
Beetle Rock by the same author. Here 
again is writing marked by the best 
possible blending of exact observation 
and fine style. The life and habits of 
the wild creatures who meet and mingle 
in this Wyoming setting will fascinate 
the reader. Wonderful illustrations! 


Liz Anne McFarland, our poetry 
editor, swished into our office in her 
“new look” and began to tell us about; 


Poetry for You by C. Day-Lewis. 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. Mr. 
Day-Lewis, himself a poet of the Auden- 
Spender-MacNeice English group, talks 
about the inner workings of poetry ina 
way students will like. The book is 
written especially for those just begin- 
ning to feel the first pricks of interest 
in verse, but the girl or boy who writes 
the best poetry in your English class 
will find it stimulating. 


Mary Jane Dunton, our art director, 
disentangled herself from a drawing- 
board piled high with illustrations for 
our Christmas issue to suggest: 


Best Cartoons of the Year. Edited by 
Laurence Lauriek. Crown. $2.50. For 
the amateur cartoonist, or for anyone 
to whom you'd like to give an amusing 
gift. The collection includes short write- 
ups on each of the cartoonists included. 


Margaret Hauser, the editor who 
chooses most of the short stories and 
plays you read in this magazine, was 
waving around & 
book which she 
claims everyone will 
like. (The price of 
this one makes it 
ideal for those four 
or five high school 
chums on your list 
to whom you'd like 
to give an inexpen- 
sive gift.) 
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Twenty Grend. A Scholastic-Bantam 
Book published by Bantam Books. (20c 
per copy in orders of four or more to 
gibscribers to any of the Scholastic 
Magazines.) The title says it! These 
ge truly twenty grand short stories se- 
lected from those published in Scho- 
Igstic Magazines. Most of them are 
shout young people; all of them are 

g in heart. Written by top Ameri- 
can authors, they range from sports 
and adventure stories to love stories. 

Ken Gould, our editor-in-chief, who 
writes those straight-from-the-shoulder 
editorials for you, is enthusiastic about: 


Green Memories: The Story of 
Geddes by Lewis Mumford, Harcourt 
Brace. $3.50. If you are a high school 
boy who may soon be an “Umtee”; if 

are his girl friend wondering how 

oa and a career will mix; or if you are 

just a plain citizen worrying about this 

Atomic Age, you will 

« like Green Mem- 

ea ** ories. It’s the story 

am of a real American 

boy who lived his 

¥ whole lifetime be- 

tween 1925 and 

1944. For Geddes 

Mumford, midway 

in college, was draft- 

ed into the U. S. Army and was killed 

in action fifteen months later. Told by 

his brilliant writer-father (author of 

The Culture of Cities and many other 

books), this story is sparing of emotion, 

and never pulls its punches. It will 

make you laugh; it will make you cry; 
it will make you think. 

“Robbie” (that’s short for Maurice 
R. Robinson, president and publisher 
of Scholastic Magazines) is our expert 
on books for the “small fry” — he has 
four of his own. 

Down Huckleberry Hill by Leonard 
Weisgard. Scribners. $2. For three- 
year-olds. The wind starts the dog- 
catcher’s wagon rolling down Huckle- 
berry Hill, and it careens madly through 
$2 pages of adventure. 


Horton Watches the Egg by Dr. Seuss. 
Random House. $1.75. For five-year- 
olds. Horton, an obliging elephant, 
promises to keep a lazy bird’s egg warm. 
Mama bird never returns. to her nest, 
but the faithful Horton sits on the egg 
through thick and thin. He is rewarded 
when the egg hatches, and an “elephant 
bird” comes forth! (Our publisher 
claims to have read this book 500 times 
in the last five years — whether to him- 
self or to the kiddies, he does not say.) 


Son of the Black Stallion by Walter 
Farley. Random House. $2. This is the 
story of a boy’s love for his horse, and 

his training of a wild colt. Ideal for 
10—14-year-old brothers, but will be en- 
joyed by anyone who loves horses. 
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See your MacGregor Goldsmith dealer. 























































Are you a husky Tar- 
zan? Or are you a gal 
with an ear for num- 
bers, and personality in 
your voice? If you are 
—there’s a future for 
you in the telephone 
business. 

The Bell Telephone System, which 
employs 600,000 workers, is spending 
two billion dollars to expand and im- 
prove its services. Other telephone com- 
panies are doing the same. During the 
war expansion was not possible. Now 
thousands of people are waiting to join 
the 30,000,000 who have telephones. 
Rural America is demanding more tele- 
phones so that it can communicate with 
the rest of the world. Up-to-the-minute 
businessmen are traveling with phones 
in their automobiles, and they keep 
city operators busy “calling all cars.” 





The Lineman 
Hundreds of workers are needed for 


this expansion program — linemen, in- 
stallers, repairmen, cable splicers, and 
telephone operators. It takes one hun- 
dred million miles of connecting lines 
to carry the nation’s more than one 
hundred million daily telephone mes- 
sages. A small army of linemen are re- 
quired to erect these lines and keep 
them in repair. 

The lineman is the Joe who installs 
your telephone. If all he has to do is 
connect your new telephone to a line 
out in the street, his job is fairly easy. 
But even then he may have to climb 
trees, clamber over roofs, or scoot up 
and down ladders. He must know how 
to cut branches which are in the way, 
how to insulate his wires, and how to 
use wire stretchers to pull lines taut. 

It takes a whole ground crew (a 
truck driver, a foreman, unskilled la- 
borers, and linemen) to install a tele- 
phone line in a new area. Holes must 
be dug, poles erected, crossarms put in 
place, and new wires strung. 

To do such work the lineman must 
be a husky fellow, able to scale poles 
with the aid of his spurs, and muscular 
enough to handle wire which weighs 
about 160 pounds for every mile of 
wire. (“Glamour Guy” Madison was a 
repair lineman before Hollywood sum- 
moned him down off his pole.) 

Wind, snow, and flood are constant 
threats to telephone service. The line- 


Telephone 

















What the well-dressed lineman will 
wear — a costume styled for service. 


man must be out in all types of weather 
to repair breaks and help maintain 
service. The lines he handles usually 
carry only a small amount of electricity, 
but a lineman is subject to frequent 
shocks, falls, cuts, and bruises. 

Many companies are beginning to of- 
fer training programs for linemen. One 
company requires one year’s experience 
as a ground man and at least two years 
of high school in order to qualify for 
the lineman’s training course. 

Linemen are better paid than work- 
ers in most other non-professional jobs. 
Wages vary with localities and the cost 
of living. However, many linemen re- 
ceive $250 to $300 or more a month. 
The work, however, is hard, and few 
workers over 50 years old are found 
on the job. Telephone companies often 
offer steady employment, vacations 
with pay, sickness and accident bene- 
fits, and retirement pensions to all their 
employees. 


“Number, Please?” 


The first telephone operators in this 
country were tough-talking little boys. 
But by 1900 girls had largely taken 
over the job of asking, “Number, 
please.” In the 1930s the automatic 
dial phone cut the number of jobs until 
there were about 206,000 operators 
employed. Now, with the expansion of 


services, operators are much in demand 


again. 
There are a variety of operators’ 


Jobs 


_ jobs. Where the dial system is not used, 
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one operator asks for the number you 
wish and another gives you the prope 
connection. All systems require oper. 
tors to handle pay station and long 
distance calls. Still other operators an- 
swer calls for information. And som 
give out the time of day or tell th 
weather report. Intercepting operatos 
pick up calls addressed to disconnected 
or changed numbers. Sender-moniter 
operators watch for partially dialed 
numbers and correct them. Private com- 
panies also hire operators to run their 
inter-office switchboards. 

As a rule an operator must meet strict 
physical requirements. A girl must bk 
about five feet, three inches tall and 
right-handed in order to ‘handle the 
standard switchboard. She must have 
a pleasing voice and a good ear. She 
must be even-tempered and able t 
stand the strain of putting through 
more than 500 calls a day. Telephone 
companies prefer their operators t 
be at least high school graduates. _ 

An operator acquires training on the 
job in from two to four weeks and be 
comes a first-class operator in from sik 
months to a year. A few exceptional 
workers earn as much as $60 a week, 
but most operators earn from $18 to 
$35 per week, 

Many girls interested in telephone 
work plan for the future by develop 
ing other skills, too. They take com 
mercial courses so that they can do typ 
ing and shorthand when their switch 
boards are not busy. Such girls find it 
relatively easy to get jobs operating the 
telephone boards of private companies. 
If the time comes when the dial phone 
system again displaces many telephone 
operators, girls whe can combine tele 
phone work with general office or t 
ceptionist work will be in the best pos 
tion. 





John Sibley in the Saturday Evening Pot 


“Gimme the Wayside Cafe—quick!” 
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Can you identify these trademarks and advertising slogans? You have 
seen many of them in Scholastic Magazines. They stand for products 
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1. This trademark 2. This famous prod- 
and services recognized for high quality and dependability For each talks for: — uct you wear on: 
of the 20 shown here you have three answer choices, one of which is a. ng wall org 
correct. Put a check mark in front of your answer. Score 5 points for (C) Decca (B) head 
each correct answer. A score of 90 te 100 is excellent. 80 to 90 good. (C) hends 
70 to 80 fair. 
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3. The name of: 4. 
(A) @ sports jacket 

(8) c cough drop 

(C) a comera 


The trademark of 
America’s largest: 


5. This slogan identi- 
fies: 


(A) intercity bus (A) Miracle Whip 
company Salad Dressing 

(B) dog biscuit (B) Sealtest ice 
monufocturer Cream 

(C) amusement (C) Royal Crown 
park Cole 


6. Mr. Peanut is the 


trademark of: 

(A) Peter Pan Peo 
nut Butter 

(B) Planters Salted 
Peanuts 

(C) Goldenberg’s 
Peonut Chews 


7. Slogan used by: 


(A) Spur Ties 
(B) Gillette Blue 
Blades 
(C) Aqua-Velvo 


8. Slogan used by: 


(A) Sunkist 
Oranges 

(B) Wheaties 

(C) Beechnut 
Bacon 
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13. This trademark 14. Royal is a mone 



































9. This company 10. Select the missing 11. This trademark is 12. This is the brand 
monufactures: word for this fa- found on: name of: identifies: facturer of: 
(A) watches miliar slogan: (A) boxing gloves (A) a nail polish (A) the Sherwin- (A) shoes 
(B) films and (A) Plymouth (B) baseball bats (B) a shoe polish Williams Co. (B) typewriters 

cameras (B) Chevrolet (C) « candy bar (C) a floor polish (B) Gerbers Baby (C) jewelry 
(C) fountain pens (C) Ford Foods 
. (C) The House of 
Squibb 
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15. “Thermos” stands 16. Symbolizing the 17 Arrow is the trade 18. The hero of 19.Goodrich and 20. “SI” isn’t just a 
for: Prudential Life In- name of fine: Nabisco Shredded Hood make “P-F” number. It identi- 
(A) an electric ~. surance Co. is: (A) shirts and ties Wheat advertising convas shoes fies a product of 

blanket (A) Mt. Everest (B) radios is: “PF” stands for: the: 
(B) Room tempero- (B) Pike’s Peak (C) archery equip- (A) Little Harvey (A) posture (A) H. J. Heinz Co. 
ture control (C) the Rock of ment (B) His Nibs foundation (B) Parker Pen Co. 
" (C) brand of » Gibraltar (C) Barnaby (B) practical (C) Procter & 
footwear Gamble 
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The Stars. 


x x 


HE stars cost five dollars. At least, 

that’s all they cost Steve Smith, 

designer, builder, owner, and op- 
erator of the Smith Planetarium’ in 
Northfield, Mass. The Smith Plane- 
tarium is considerably smaller than the 
Hayden or Adler Planetariums in New 
York City and Chicago. But it is equally 
exciting to visit— mainly because star- 
gazer Smith is so enthusiastic about 
his hobby. 

Steve, a lanky, soft-spoken 16-year- 
old fellow, is a junior at the Coburn 
Classical Institute in Waterville, Maine. 
We met Steve last summer when we 
went up to Northfield to talk with his 
parents, Isabel and Monroe Smith — 
the founders of the American Youth 
Hostels.’ 

We were rambling around the recrea- 
tion room at the Northfield hostel when 
a neatly lettered poster caught our eye. 
The poster announced: 


1. We trust our readers know that a plane- 
tarium is not a place where one grows plants, 
but is “a mechanical and electrical apparatus 
which projects images of the heavenly bodies 
(sun, moon, planets, stars, etc.), on the interior 
of a dome.” 

2. American Youth Hostels are a chain of imex- 

sive overnight lodgings for young hikers and 

rs. 





* 























(ost $5 


SpeciaL PROGRAM AT THE SMITH 
PLANETARIUM 
Wed. and Sat. Eves. 
Open to all hostelers 

During the months of April, May, 
and June, the following celestial ob- 
jects can be seen: Saturn’s Rings, the 
great Orion Nebula (and the Trape- 
zium), the Zodiacal light, the Arabic 
Stars, the Great Dog Star . . 

“Care to visit the planetarium?” a 
keen-eyed boy interrupted us. 

“It’s open only on Wednesday and 
Saturday.” We pointed to the poster. 

“I know. But I'll put on a special 
show for you,” the boy said. 

“You will?” We must have sounded 
doubtful. Because our friend laughed 
and explained that he was Monroe 
Smith’s son Steve, that he lived next 





Steve Smith calls his room (adjoining his planetarium) the observatory. 


1 


“with a low slanting ceiling. On a seco 


door to the hostel, and that the plan. 
tarium was his private property. 

“People are always surprised to find 
out the planetarium belongs to me’ 
Steve explained. “That’s because 
supposedly costs three or four thousand 
dollars to build the smallest of plang 
tariums. But mine cost only about fiye 
dollars because I designed and buik 
all the equipment myself. I made my 
own salt water resistors, etc.” 

The planetarium was on the top flox 
of the Smith home. At first, it looked 
much like any other vacant attic room 


ond glance, we noted a cylindrical ap. 
paratus in the center of the floor. Steve 
settled us comfortably.on a bench, then 
cautiously made his way through a 
complicated wiring system, and seated 
himself before the cylinder. He dimmed 
out the lights in the room to a dusky 
glow, then said in a quiet voice: 

“This is the ‘twilight sky.’ I'm going 
to play some music . . . and after a bit 
it will get dark, and the stars will come 
out. Then I will point out the various 
constellations and I will tell you some 
legends about the stars.” 

And sure enough, as we listened to 
soft music, the light slowly faded away 
to dark, and on the ceiling and on the 
walls around us, thousands of stars ap- 
peared which grew brighter and 
brighter. Steve performed this oper 
tion so skillfully that it really seemed 
as if we had been magically trans 
ported to a country hillside on a beau- 
tiful, clear summer evening. 

Next Steve picked up a tiny flash 
light that threw an arrow of light wher- 
ever he directed it. With this, he 
pointed out the various planets and 
constellations, and told us when and 
where we might see them in the sky. 

After a while, Steve turned another 
switch and caused the stars to rotate 
across the heavens as they do in the 
course of an evening. We talked about 
stars for a good two hours, and then 
Steve called for the dawn. The room 
slowly grew light again, until we could 
see on the far wall the silhouettes of a 
barn, a house, and a rooster crowing. 

We askegl Steve how he had become 
interested in astronomy. 

“When I was about six years old, I 
was given a small telescope,” Steve 
said. “It was a Trogan 5-power tele 
scope . . . not a very good one. It was 
my fascination with telescopes that led 
to my interest in stars. 

“I finally began making my own tele- 
scopes whenever I could find lenses,” 
Steve went on. “I progressed from sim- 
ple to more complex telescopes with 
several lenses* The best one I have 
now is a six-inch reflecting telescope 
with three eyepieces. With that I can 
see 45 million light years into space. 

“Several summers ago when I was 
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in New Hampshire, I acquired my first 
observatory. Itook possession of a 

on top of a large barn situated 
o a hill. The cupola was exactly five 
feet square. I slept there all that sum- 
mer with my telescopes at hand. At 
that time, I started keeping my obser- 
yations in a notebook.” 

Steve showed us his notebook. 
In it we found such notations as: 

Dec. 14, 1946. Using six-inch. Last 
night I observed Saturn, the Orion 
Nebula, the Andromeda spiral galaxy, 
M 31, and the Pleides. Time from 
99:30 to 23:30 E. S.T. 

Saturn looked wonderful. However, 
because of a terrific wind, 1 could see 
nothing more than the rings, for I 
couldn't keep the telescope still. Twice 
the stand blew over, and each time I 
caught it just before the telescope. hit 
the platform. 

With my new 32-power eyepiece, I 
saw the Orion Nebula as I had never 
seen it before. The effect of a slanting 
mist about M 31 was very beautiful. 
Could count more than 30 stars in the 
Pleides. A certain group twisted down 
like a rope. The six naked-eye stars 
shone a brilliant blue-white. 

Steve told us he got his idea for 
building a planetarium one day when 
he was playing with a flashlight. 






“I noticed how sharp the lights and 
shadows were when I covered the face 
of the flashlight with my fingers,” he 
said. “I thought if I covered the top 
of the light with paper and punctured 
little holes in the paper, that the light 
cast on a wall would look like stars. 
So I built a large cardboard cylinder 
around the flashlight, charted distances 
on the cylinder to determine how far 
apart the various stars were, and punc- 
tured holes on all sides of the cylinder 
to represent stars. This first model was 
too small, and I had to rebuild it sev- 
eral times. 

“The model I have now,” Steve said, 
pointing to the cylinder he had used 
during his demonstration, “uses about 
five flashlight batteries, and the cylin- 
der itself is about two feet in diameter 
and two feet high. 

“Td visited the Hayden Planetarium 
before I built my own,” Steve acknowl- 
edged. “It was there I picked up the 
idea of pointing out the stars with the 
little arrow I use. Recently I visited 
the Springfield Planetarium and picked 
up the idea of putting in the Northern 
Lights. I'd certainly like to add the 
End of the World to my program as 
the Hayden Planetarium does. The 
earth burns up, you know. It’s too ex- 
pensive though,” Steve sighed. 


“Right now, I've gone about as far 
as I can go with my study of the stars 
—at least until I get rich. I want a 
four-inch telescope in the worst way, 
but it costs about $150. To get it, I 
would have to sell all three of my other 
telescopes. Someday I hope to go to 
Harvard to study astronomy so that I 
can become a researcher.” 

In addition to his interest in stars, 
Steve likes to listen to classical music 
and to read science-fiction stories. He 
insists that the latter be written by men 
who know their science and don't fill 
their stories with misleading informa- 
tion. 

“Two of the t books of that sort 
are the Pocket Book of Science-Fiction 
and Adventures in Time and Space,” 
Steve recommended. “I also like George 
Bernard Shaw’s plays . . . particularly 
those in which he shows what the fu- 
ture world might be like. 

“In my spare time I like to write 
science-fiction myself,” Steve said. “And 
last year I wrote an article for a boys’ 
magazine called “The Universe Is My 
Hobby. 

“Astronomy is a great and wonder- 
ful hobby to have,” Steve concluded 
enthusiastically. “Someday I will travel 
to the ends of the earth and visit all the 
great observatories of the world.” 
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FEF HH Best + + Good. + Save Your Money 


Are you tangling with any problems 
on your Christmas list? If so, we suggest 
that a ribbon around a record might 
solve your troubles. It’s a rare person 
who doesn’t like music of some sort. 
And as long as you attempt to fit the 
platter to the person—and don’t try 
to pair off Dizzie Gillespie and Great- 
aunt Matilda — your gift should be a 
sure success. 

Glance over our recent “Sharps and 
Flats” columns for best buys in records. 

We include in this week’s: column 
some comments on children’s albums 
in case you're considering records for 
Sister Susie or Brother Bud. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


##+#Songs to Grow On— School 
—_ m (Disc). Sung by Charity 
Bailey, Pete Seeger, Cisco Huston, and 
Leadbelly. This is the best we’ve heard 
in albums of songs for children (five 
to eight-year-olds). The collection is 
menaeed of American folk songs that 


will appeal especially to children be- 
cause of their gay rhythmic quality. 

3 # Mother Goose Parade (M-G-M). 
Betty Martin. A collection of familiar 
Mother Goose Rhymes clearly and sim- 
ply sung. Good for pre-school age. 

#HHThe Bear That Wasn't (M- 
G-M). Instead of talking down to his 
listeners, Keenan Wynn concentrates on 
telling the story and does a wonderful 
job. Story concerns a bear who goes 
to sleep in a cave. When he awakens, 
men have built a factory ‘over his 
cave and nobody will believe he is a 
bear. We don’t know which members 
of your family will enjoy this album 
most. Recommended for kids from 
nine to ninety. 


VOCAL 


#H#HI'm Easy to Get Along With 
and My Love Is Elite. (RCA Victor). 
Dardanelle Trio, Relaxed, expressive 
singing by Dardanelle backed by some 
snazzy touches by the Trio. 

##H#Jesus Is a Rock in the Weary 
Land and I’ve Got a Home in That 
Rock (Columbia). Frank Sinatra and 
the Charioteers turn in a beautiful. job 
on one rhythmic and one slow spiritual. 

# ++ ‘Torch Songs by Dinah Shore” 
(Columbia). Dinah does a warm sultry 
job on St. Louis Blues, Bill, Tess’s Torch 


Song, and When a Woman Loves 4 
Man. 


SYMPHONY 


#+#Shostakovich’s Seventh § 
phony — “The Leningrad.” (Musicraft) 
William Steinberg conducts the Buf 
falo Philharmonic. Our reactions ty 
this were somewhat mixed. This long 
symhony was composed in the few 
free hours Shostakovich could find dur. 
ing the siege of Leningrad. The music 
tries to depict how war invades the 
lives of peaceful, happy people, and 
how those people eventually win their 
victory. The first movement is grimly 
dramatic and compelling, although a 
masterpiece of restraint — some of the 
best Shostakovich we've heard. The 
next three movements are less absorb- 
ing and a little too long. 


HHH HHH HHH HHH HHH 


A “Sharps and Flats Special” . .. 
chamber music. 


###Mozart’s Quintet in D (Col 
umbia). Budapest String Quartet with 
Milton Katims, viola. A honey of a 
recording. Perfect Mozart. Perfect play- 
ing. Perfect recording. Perfect present 
for anyone who likes chamber music. 


HHH HHH HHH HHH HHH 
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The big contest has just started! Here’s your chance to pick 


up one of the generous 


e Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards competition, con- 
by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 
From either wrought or cast aluminum, make a project and 


ducted 


one of the prizes. 


for 
34 can’t lose . . . you'll not only have heaps of fun 
ou'll learn important “know- 
how” that might help you land the job you want later on. 
our teacher about the rules for this exciting 


ing with aluminum, 


test. , Start aluminum 
Avomancm Company o” AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Santa Claus 
(Concluded) 


then give me this. For Christmas. Give 

it to me.” 

Mr. Mudgins was unable to say any- 
§ thing. He looked at the boy, at his poor 
dothes, at his tight, unbelieving, scorn- 
ful face. He couldn’t take his eyes from 
the bright, bitter eyes of the little boy. 

The little boy backed away. “Ah, for- 
get it,” he said roughly. “Forget it. I 
knew all along there ain’t no Santa 
Claus. There never was and there never 
will be.” 

Something began to happen to Mr. 
Mudgins. First he felt as if he were 
being emptied, taken up by his heels, 
that everything was being shaken out 
of him. And then the emptiness was be- 
ing filled, and it was being filled with 
something as sparkling and glowing as 
a bowl of red jello, something quiver- 
ing and gay. 

“Take the basketball,” Santa Claus 
said. “Take it.” 

He patted the ball in the little boy’s 
hands. “And when you play with it, re- 
member that there is a Santa Claus.” 

“You mean it?” the boy said, not be- 
lieving. 

“Of course I mean it.” said Mr. Mud- 
gins, smiling. 

“Gee —” said the boy. “Gee —” He 
clasped the basketball, but his eyes 
were on Mr. Mudgins. 

The boy looked at Mr. Mudgins won- 
deringly, his eyes wide with a new 
faith. 

Mr. Mudgins knew what he was go- 
ing to say, and he knew, too, that what 
he would say was true. 

“You didn’t expect to find Santa Claus 
in here, did you? You thought I was a 
fake Santa Claus. But you hoped I 
wasn’t. You came and looked for your- 
self. No one told you. Well, you can’t 
tell anyone where Santa Claus is, do 
you see? Each one has to find out for 
himself, just as you did.” 

The little boy nodded his head. Mr. 
Mudgins watched him as he scooted 
away for the elevator, taking one last 
shining glance over his shoulder. 

The boy was very young, Mr. Mud- 











gins thought. Too young to understand 
Mr. Mudgins’ discovery. Because Mr. 
Mudgins had found Santa Claus, too, 
in that moment before he gave the ball 
to the boy. He no longer needed the red 
suit to feel like Santa Claus. 

After a time, Mr. Mudgins called 
Mrs. Wilson over to him. “Mrs. Wil- 
son,” he said tranquilly, “I owe. you for 
a basketball.” 


This 
‘Charm 
Roedocker. 





story reprinted by permission of 
Magazine and the author, Louise 
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NO ISSUE DURING CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Following our usual custom, we will suspend publication during the holiday 


season. 


TO ALL OF OUR READERS 


Merry Obristmas 
and Inappy Dew Vear 


See you again January 5, 1948 


VYAVRYVAVEVATRYACYATGR 
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Delta Lathes 


“ Your woodworking ability may 
earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a popular Delta Power 
Tool. There are many Delta Tools 
offered as exciting awards 





Ask your. shop instructor, how, 


you have a chance to win 


a famous Delta Power Tool 
«by entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


tion. You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 
and rules. Then get busy on the 





in the Woodworking Di- 
visions of the Scholastic 


DELTA 


General Sales Office 








Industrial Arts Competi- MILWAUMEE Delta Power Tool. 


If your instructor lacks complete information on the 
Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 9, 


MILWAUKEE 1 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


you a happy winner ~— 
and a proud owner of a 


entry you hope makes 
LT 











ea DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





WISCONSIN 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL & Bacar 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, 
Prices subject to 200 Federal Gales ‘Fax 








STAMPS 





Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott’s 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
eants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SentaAna + California 
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| THE BOUNDARY OF HONDURAS WITH 
DENSE TROPICAL 





MEANDERING RIVERS HAD 
NOT BEEN CLEARLY See. , 




















LET US NOT SHED ANY WE WILL — 
MORE BLOOD OVER TH/S 
TERRITORY / 





THE DISPUTE TO THe 
KING OF SPAIN FoR 
' SETTLEMENTS 





/N 19718 THE KING OF SPAIN OFFERED 


AGAIN THE US. (INTERVENED... 





HIS SOLUTION BUT BOTH NATIOVS 
WERE DISSATISFIED... : 




















GENTLEMEN, THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES WILL CONSIDER YOUR 

CLAIMS AND Witt SUGGEST A FAIR 
SOLUTION 7 





IN 1935, HONDURAS /SSUED AN AIRMAIP 
STAMP SHOWING A MAP OF HONDURAS 
AND INCLUDED THE DISPUTED TERR! - 
TORY iN [TS BOUNDARIES . 


NOT TO BE OUTDONE, NICARAGUA 
ORDERED A SET OF 7 AIRMAIL STAMPS 
SHOWING THE DISPUTED TERRITORY WITH 

(N THE BOUNDARIES OF NICARAGUA .THIS 


















































$10.00 WORTH OF 
WOw!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 
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HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





ONLY U. S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
Rico U.8. Colonial 
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IN 1904 THE TWO NATIONS ENGAGED /N A 
BORDER DISPUTE AND THE U.S. areca. | 
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30 ; BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. eae 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected d prices on approval. 
Louis camunenees, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 








This beautiful Monaco triangle honors President Roose- 
= We're giving them away to approval applicants! 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., . K 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 





FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfore 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval shed 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval AD 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP OO. 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 18, Md. 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 


pas gg be AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY 

AND SEAUTIFUL LANDS ah Gas wR clone 
OLeTE LIBERIAN tssuU TO APPROVAL 

APPLICANTS. 3c TOSTAGE PLEASE 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 
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Higher Education 


A young woman just home from col- 
lege was very enthusiastic about the 
wonderful benefits of physical culture. 
She said to her father: 

“Just watch this exercise. To develop 
the arms, I grasp the rod by one end 
ind move it slowly from right to left.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the father. 
‘What ‘won't science discover next! If 
that rod had straw at the other end, 
you'd be sweeping.” 


Christian Observer 


Harsh Words 


The young wife greeted her husband 
affectionately when he returned from 
the office. “Poor darling!” she said. “You 
must be tired and hungry. Would you 
like some nice soup, tender chops with 
golden-brown potatoes and green peas, 
and mushrooms on toast?” “No, dar- 
ling,” her husband answered firmly, 


‘let's save the money and eat at home.” 
Financial Post 


Putten, Putten, Who’s Got the Putten 


A grade school student, accustomed 
to adding ed or en to change the tense 
of a verb, was having quite a struggle 
with the past tense of put. One day the 
teacher asked him where he had left his 
coat, He replied, “I putten it on the 
window sill.” He had hardly finished the 
sentence when the teacher’s expression 
warmed him that he had made a mis- 
take. Eagerly he xppealed to her, 
‘Don’t tell me — I know I said it wrong 
again. I putten putten where I shoulda 
putten put.” 

Pure Oil News 


Rugged Type 
The Viennese are telling this story 
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about the recent London Conference 


which*was attended by Austrian Chan- - 


cellor Fig], When the conference ended 
and the delegates were ready to leave, 
the doorman started to summon their 
conveyances. “Mr. Bevin’s Rolls Royce,” 
he called. “General Clark’s Cadillac,” 
the doorman continued. Then: “Mr. 
Gusev’s Packard.” And finally, when 
the Austrian Chancellor appeared, the 
doorman called: “Mr. Figl’s galoshes.” 


Leonard Lyons, Magazine Digest 


Ulterior Motive Department 


Junior was invited to his friend’s 
house for supper, but refused. When 
his mother asked him why, he sneered: 

“He just wants me to help him eat 
up his cereal so he can have the box 
tops.” 


Washington Post 





Y'Might Say So 

Dick Kollmar, Radio Digest Emcee, 
tells this one: “I was showing off my 
native Boston to a visiting Englishman 
recently. We paused at a Revolutionary 
War landmark, and I explained, “This 
is Bunker Hill monument where Gen- 
eral Warren fell.’ 

“The visitor surveyed the lofty shaft 
thoughtfully and said, ‘Nasty fall! 


Killed him, of course?’ ” 
Quote 















Fatal Flight 

Professor Emeritus George Odell, of 
Columbia University, gave an examina- 
tion while teaching a course on the Ro- 
mantic poets. One student turned in a 
paper which answered none of the 
questions, but simply quoted Shelley's 
To a Skylark word for word. The paper 
was returned to the student with a brief 
notation in Professor Odell’s hand: 
“‘F’ to thee, blithe Spirit.” 


Pleasures of Publishing, Columbia Univ. Press 
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1. Oh, oh! Better be mighty careful on 
your date with that brunette. She’s super- 
delicious and superstitious, so wear a four- 
leaf clover on your watch chain. And don't 
forget to wear a handsome Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Whew! Thank goodness your Arrow 
outfit has her charmed. Well, not much can 
happen across the dinner table. All she 
can see is you and that trim-fitting, Mitoga- 
cut Arrow Shirt. Oh, oh! Watch that salt! 
Look out for that mirror! Look out! 






2. Now you‘ve done it! Walked her right 
under a ladder! Better take her mind off 
the subject—turn her gaze at your swell- 
fitting Arrow Collar, the way its smooth 
slope flatters your face. Show her your col- 
orful Arrow Tie that blends so smartly. 





4. What luck! Everything goes wrong, but 
the gal doesn’t notice a thing. Trust an 
Arrow ensemble to take the kinks out of a 
jinx! MORAL: Be lucky in love. Wear an 
Arrow Shirt, Tie, Handkerchief. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 





CLASS RINGS, 


PINS & GLARDS 


by our expert designers. o: trom your rough shetch 
RING shown, $2.00 PIN only gold-tilled $1.00: sterling 
silver or gold plete, 7S5c GUARD: seme prices os pin 
Adé Fed Ter off prices! Request type! style sheet 


. K. GROUSE CO, 400 Bruce Ave. Ne. Attleboro, Mass. 
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America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 
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NAME CARDS 
40% ' 


Free Memory Book or Card Case 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT 25.22 
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ACTING in a school play is great fun. Bul *"** * 
Aladdin 


it isn’t all fun. A good role calls for deep pj... Reco 
concentration and plenty of energy. That's Ali Ba 


why every actor appreciates a good, relax- es 


ing, energy treat. And that’s why so many) Homer 

i i Ae active people eat PLANTERS PEANUTS.) ‘ordings) 
es, PLANTERS have more iron than whole milk Grdes 4 
and raisins—more protein, pound for). Alice ir 


pound, than beef-steak. But more than eg 

p Per e C S that, PLANTERS are tops in flavor, delight- Robin 

ful to the taste. So, for the biggest quick-| (* . 

energy snack on the market, try crispy, ¢.4.. <. 
meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS. And don't for) 2,1, 
get to get acquainted with that other deli- 12-inch; | 
cious member of the PLANTERS family—the Y Ameri 
5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. = 
Adven 
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sO YOUR students balk at reading 
unless forced? Do they view the 
es, or anything but comic books, 
a suspicious eye? 

Why not use recordings as a bridge 
een their world and the world of 
? When students hear charac- 
speak, dialects seem easier, strange 
»s more familiar, and other areas 
remote. Once your pupils meet 
sory-book people, they'll want to know 
| more about them. 

Here is a list of recordings on the 
junior high level, selected by librarians 
and teachers for the Chicago Board of 
Education. You will approve the accu- 
macy of the stories and their fine pre- 
j| sentation. Your students will want to 
‘ead the books! 

If you'd like to learn more about 
fecordings and how to use them, write 
Row Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois, 
for their Monograph Number 51, “Pho- 
a] Dp nograph Records and Their Use in a 
ee School Library,” by Dilla W. MacBean. 


But Grades 4-7 

f Aladdin and His Lamp (Teach-O- 

) Tor deep Dise Record, 175), one 12-inch, $2.50. 

gy. That's Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
 (Teach-O-Disc Record, 177), one 12- 

od, relax) $9.50. 

/ so many) Homer Price (Gloria Chandler Re- 

PEANUTS, | cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 


hole milk Grades 4-8 


ound for! Alice in Wonderland, Ginger Rogers 
| narrating (Decca Record, DAS876), 

ore than three 12-inch, album, $3.50. 

, delight- Robin Hood, Basi] Rathbone narrat- 





















t fun. 


s4_| ing (Columbia Record, MM538-5), 
est quick four 12-inch, album. 
rY CHISPY:| Condes 5.7 


4 
don't for- Baldur (RCA Victor Record), one 
ther deli- 12-inch; one of $10 album distributed 
mily—the by American Library Association. 


| Adventure North (Gloria Chandler 
| Recordings) , two 12-inch, $5. 

Bayou Suzette (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Captain Kidd's Cow (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

In Clean Hay (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. . 

Mischief in Fez (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Robin on the Mountain (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Singing Tree (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Smoky Bay (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Strawberry Girl (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 











CORDS fo the RESCUE 





Grades 6-8 


Downright Dencey (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Gift of the Forest (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Huckleberry Finn (Teach -O - Disc 
Record, 189 and 190), two 12-inch, $5. 

Level Land (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Mocha the Djuka (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

On the Dark of the Moon (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Rip Van Winkle (Teach-O-Disc Rec- 
ord, 194), one 12-inch, $2.50. 

Spurs for Antonia (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Tales from the Volsunga Saga (RCA 
Victor Record), two 12-inch; part of 
$10 album distributed by the American 
Library Association. 

Tales of the Olympian Gods: 1. 
Apollo and Daphne; 2. Apollo and 
Phaeton; 3. Diana — Echo — Narcissus, 
Ronald Colman narrating (Decca Rec- 
ord, DA475), three 12-inch, album. 

Trap Lines North (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Young Mac (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 


Grades 7-8 


A Christmas Carol (Teach-O-Dise 
Record, 130 and 181), two 12-inch, $5. 

Christmas Gift: Story of the Juggler 
of Our Lady, John Nesbit narrating 
(Decca Record, DA 357), two 10-inch, 
album, $2.10. 

Courtship of Miles Standish (Teach- 
O-Disc Record, 202), one 10-inch, 
$2.50. 

Forest Patrol (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 132 and 133), two 12- 
inch, $5. 

Man Without a Country (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 101 and 102), two 12- 
inch, $5. 

Middle Button (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Moby Dick, Charles Laughton nar- 
rating (Decca Record, DA401), four 
12-inch, album, $4.50. 

Road to Alaska (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Riders of the Gabilans (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Struggle Is Our Brother (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Treasure Island (Teach-O-Dise Rec- 
ord, 127 and 128), two 12-inch, $5. 

When the Typhoon Blows (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 





Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 
January 5, 1948 


Social Studies: Opening of Reg- 
ular Session of Congress; Council 
of Foreign Ministers Meets in Lon- 
don; Commager — Peace and Isola- 
tion (the early 1800s). 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
Parliamentarian Lewis Deschler; 
Democracy Series — Community 
Citizenship. 

English Classes: The Factory — 
Democracy’s Workshop; Life in an 
American Factory, by Stoyan Pribi- 
chevich; short story — Battle of 
Machines, by Wessell Smitter; 
Composition—Malapropisms; Young 
Voices. 


January 12, 1948 


Social Studies: Special Issue on 
World Oil Industry; Commager — 
The Monroe Doctrine. 

All Classes: Democracy Series: 
America’s Progress under Freedom. 

English Classes: Theme: Distri- 
bution. 


January 19, 1948 


English Classes: Letter writing; 
letters to radio programs. 











PRESENTING 


High School Composers 


We're proud, and we're delighted. 

We're proud of the high school stu- 
dents all over America who write music. 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards has 
shown us what they can do. 

We're delighted, because you can 
now see and hear their music. Be sure 
to tell your students and your friends 
about these events to come: 

Reap, PLay, Sinc A Christmas Star, 
by Betsy Baker, 12, Athens, Ohio; 
Christmas Lullaby, by Janice Ann Mor- 
ris, 17, Trenton, New Jersey; three other 
student songs. Music an words will 
appear in the Collier's Magazine Christ- 
mas issue, on newsstands December 19. 

Listen to radio premieres of 1947 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards com- 
positions: A Christmas Star, by Betsy 
Baker, on CBS program, “Gateways to 
Music” (American School of the Air), 
Dec. 11, 5-5:30 p.m., EST. Three first- 
prize winning Awards songs on Fred 
Waring Program, NBC, Dec. 10, 10- 
10:30 a.m., EST. On Dec. 17, same 
time and station, Waring plays the five 
songs Collier's will print. 

Hear In the Glow of Evening, prize- 
winning popular song by Stanley Mish, 
19, Johnstown, Pa.; on Signature record 
by Johnny Long’s orchestra. 





BUILD YOUR OWN 
CLASSROOM 
LIBRARY 


With Scholastic-BANTAMS 
Only 25c per copy! 


Twenty - seven outstanding 
books that appeal directly to 
your students ... approved by 
high school authorities. 


The NEW Scholastic - BAN- 
TAMS bring fine literature to 
your classroom at amazingly 
low cost. Read the list of titles 


below and place your order 
TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. -14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 


Tear off here—mail today 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 


No. of 
Copies Book 












































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 
NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20¢ per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25¢. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 





Address 





School 





City 











A Message to N 
on "WV orld Traa 


from Benjamin Cohen 
United Nations Assistant Secretary-General 


N Havana, Cuba, delegates from 
iE: nations are working out the 
machinery for the International 
Trade Organization. A first-hand re- 
port on the conference is carried on 
pages 8-9 of Senior Scholastic this week. 
Benjamin V. Cohen, United Nations 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
Public Information, has prepared this 
exclusive message for you, stressing the 
importance of the world trade confer- 
ence: 

“Through Scholastic Magazines I 
wish to ask educators everywhere to 
focus the attention of students and 
teachers upon the far flung implica- 
tions for the welfare of every nation 
of a greater and freer development of 
international trade. No modern standard 
of civilized living can exist now with- 
out the use of products exchanged on a 
universal basis among the peoples of 
the world. 

“If the peoples of the world are faced 
with the overpowering problems of 
keeping alive, and have to devote their 
efforts to the search for the very bare 
necessities in food, clothing, and hous- 
ing, it is not strange that they can give 
little thought to the problems which 
transcend that immediate concern. No 
national economy can become sufficient- 


ly developed to provide for all such 
sential needs unless, through intern 
tional trade, it produces the whe 
withal to acquire abroad the comple 
mentary materials required for an ovem 
all production of the truly basic artielg 
of consumption. 

“The Havana United Nations Co 
ference on Trade and Employment 
intended to work out agreeme 
among the governments which 
make such international exchange 6 
commodities profitable and easy to 
nations concerned. If we are to resto 
the sinking standards of living in € 
war-devastated sections of the work 
and to create higher standards in 
countries whose economies could not ¢ 
velop any further due to the limitatic 
imposed by the recent war, the Havat 
Conference must produce positive 
sults in harmonizing the varying 1 
tional interests of the trading nations 

“I am confident that on the basis ¢ 
the large area of agreement and 0 
promise already established at the pre 
liminary meetings in London and 
Geneva, sound foundations for future 
international understandings in 
nomic matters will be concluded in t 
United Nations Conference on Trad 
and Employment.” 





Off the Press 


Fundamental Education. Common 
Ground for All Peoples, Macmillan, 
1947. 325pp., $2.50. F 
When the United Nations Educa- 

tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 

tion (Unesco) met in Paris last year, it 
attacked the vast problem of illiteracy. 

A program of Fundamental Education 

was proposed, which would involve not 

only the mechanics of reading and writ- 
ing, but formulating a content that 
would aim “at improving the life of the 
nation . . . and imparting knowledge of 
the world.” In the present volume the 
spadework of the committee is offered 
to the public. The educational needs 
of countries which range: in size from 

Honduras to China are described by 

experts. Proposals for solution of the 

problem are offered with the full knowl- 
edge that literacy and living standards 


are inextricably interwoven and #& 
any one phase of the problem—1 
guage for example — is really a tho 
problems. 


A World of Great Short Stories, edited 
by Hiram Haydn and John Courno® 
Crown Publishers, N. Y., 1947. % 
pp., $3.95. 4 
This is an anthology of short storia 

that will be hard to match for comp 

hensiveness. Almost all countries of t 

world are represented in 115 sto 

written by representative writers in t 

United States, England, other parts @ 

the British Empire, Western and 

tral Europe, Russia, the Orient, 

Latin America. Among the authors i 

cluded are Hemingway, Steinbee 

Maugham, D. H. Lawrence, Prous§ 

Rolland, Mann, Koestler, Chekov, Kati 

Gorky, Lin Yutang, Tagore, Shole 

Aleichem, and Molnar. 

— Howarp L. Hur 
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Renew your subscription to Senior 
Scholastic NOW. Then you won't miss a 
single issue of this lively and informa- 
tive classroom magazine for English 
and Social Studies classes. 


Senior Scholastic will continue to bring your 
students these and other timely and informa- 
tive features: In the English edition, COMING 
OF AGE IN AMERICA... SLIM SYNTAX... 
YOUNG VOICES ...In the Social Studies 
edition, ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY. 
ADDING UP THE NEWS... AMERICA IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS. 


Avoid the end-of-term examination rush. 
Renew your subscription today. 





‘ 16 BIG ISSUES — 
60c per student —less than 4c a week! 


Senior Scholastic 





Combination edition (includes both English 
and Social Studies) —75c 


Please | tear off here and mail today 
“T Ta a.dktitititttsitiiitaisisissrerey ayer Tt titi 2 Oe Oe om Om oe oe oe oe om om oe Oe oe oe Oe Be Be ee oe oe oe oe oe ee 














Zone. State 








> i 
: SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. } 
: Please renew my order for as copies of edition 
: at per student per semester (five or more copies to same address). | 
: (_] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER and may be revised within three weeks. 
. i 
: ["] This is my FINAL ORDER. Please bill me. ' 
* 1 
5 1 
. Name Address ' 
a’ ' 
; School ant City. } 
s 

: i 
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New Platform for English._— 5-T 
Capsule News 6-T 
Weekly Lesson Plan _-_____ 7-T 
focus for Social Studies __.____ 9-T 
What Play? 10-T 
Off the Press 11-T 
{Sound Advice 12-T 





Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Dunton, Art Director * 


TEACHER WVonthly 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


CONTENTS ¢ JANUARY 5, 1948 

















Good Listening 12-T 
Dialing 13-T 
Guidebook for John Doe_ 14-T 
Master Coupon 14-T 
Tools for Teachers 15-T 
News and Notes. 15-T 





Next Month — Summer Schools Abroad 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould. Editor-in-Chiet 
* William Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor * Elizabeth 1. Wodsworth, Assistant Editor * Mary Jane 
Serah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken. Vice-President 
ond Director of Advertising * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * 
Manager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager * Augustus K. Oliver Treasurer 


George T. Clarke, Circulation 





FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Social Studies Edition of 


racy, American history, world 


World Week, especially 
plonned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, world his- 


tory, geography, civics, na 
tional affairs. Makes students 


Magazines for all age 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL S“UDIES 


English and Social Studies 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
affairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English. 


The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines 


FOR ENGLISH 
English Edition of Senior 


Senior Scholastic. News of Combinction “dition of Sen- Scholastic for 10th, 11th, 
the world, penetrating or ior Scholastic. Combines and 12th grades: Features 
ticles on problems of democ. all contents of Advanced on American, general litera- 


ture, poetry, composition, 


offairs, government, and editions. Excelent for inte- oral English, writing. Short 
civics. Upper high school grated progroms and the stories. Movie, record, radio 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th core curriculum in the upper reviews. 

high ches! qredes. Practical English, for up- 


per elementary and high 
schoo! grades, 8-12. How 
and why of speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening. 
Workbook section: grammar. 


conscious of forces and prob- News, geogrophy, history, spelling, punctuation, vocab- 
lems in today’s world. For short story, vocabulary build. vlary. Short stories. Person- 
8th, 9th, and 10th grades. ers, grammar aids. al tional g 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Per Semester Per School Year Per Yeor 





levels and special Social megee a Serene 
Studi d English i Senior Schoiostic, 

ves and English in- Combination Edition  $.75 $1.50 $2.50 
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— . English Edition , 60 1.20 . 
diate, junior, and senior wos Week eu Se 1.00 1.50 
high school grades. Practical English ....... 60 1.20 2.00 
Junior Scholastic ....... 45 90 1.50 





Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school 
coaches and athletic directors. 

American Vocational Journal, published for 
American Vocati iati 3 in agri- 
tulture, home economics, industrial education, 
distributive education, and industrial arts. 





3t., Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Scholastic Teacher invites een describ- 
ing new and promising t ing techniques and 
practices in English ond Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time 
of publication. Send photographs if available. 





Published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and 
at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corporation. Office of publication, McCall 
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Our Cover Story: 


Does it warm your heart to see joy 
on this Greek boy’s face? It is easy 
to imagine what happened. Somewhere 
in America someone wanted to give a 
helping hand. The American sent $10 
to CARE headquarters marked “for 
Greek children.” CARE sent word to 
Athens. The Athens stsff combed its 
long file of needy and picked Joe’s fam- 
ily. Joe came running. Now he’s back 
with a big CARE food package. What 
a wonderful gift! Food for him and his 
family for a month! 

The story doesn’t end here. A few 
weeks later the American will receive 
a receipt scrawled by Joe personally. 
Probably also a note of thanks. 

This is a happy-ending story written 
each week by thousands of Americans. 
But not enough Americans. U. N. esti- 
mates 462.000,000 children face starva- 
tion this year. 

What can you and your students do? 
Two things. Be leaders and workers in 
the big international United Nations 
Appeal for Children. In most states it 
starts in February. Sparking the U. S 
drive is a “national community chest” 
agency — American Overseas Aid. 

Second, continue to pin point your 
aid through CARE. 

Certainly, you and your students 
want to give both help and hope. Then 
ask for folders that tell what you can 
do. Send your request on the Master 
Coupon on page 14 —Editor. 





JANUARY 
Scholastic BANTAM 


Newest addition to Scholastic-BAN- 
TAM 25-cent books for schools is 
already a national favorite — Mama’s 
Bank Account. We are especially glad 
to add it just as the motion picture 
based on Kathryn Forbes’ autobiograph- 
ical story reaches the screen as | Re- 
member Mama. Your students who see 
the picture will want to read the story of 
Mama, Uncle Chris and Katrin. 

Mama’s Bank Account is number 28 
in the growing list of Scholvstic-BAN- 
TAMs. (See page 10). Heavy demand 
for these 25-cent books reveal their 
growing popularity. 














BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA 


Our Nation‘s Business-Managed Competitive Enterprise System has grown very much as 
human being grows. Like the human body, this system consists of many important coordi. 
nated parts, each of which grows because of its own service and services from the others. 
We have the alive and growing strong body so long as all parts are healthy and func. 
tion normally together. Of these many parts, we will name just five that are important to 
our body economic: 





— 


One leg is agriculture; 

The other leg is power and transportation; 
One arm is chemistry and research; 

The other arm is manufacturing; 

The lifeblood is invested resources. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 

Our nation’s educators in High Schools and Col- 
leges realize the need for teaching this interrela- 
tionship of industry if our body economic is to 
remain strong and healthy. To facilitate this 
teaching, the Bureau of Educational Services 
supplies, free of charge, educational chapters 
containing simple, authoritative information re- 


garding the history, science and economics of our American form of enterprise and prosperity, job oppor- 
tunity and family income. The broad theme of these educational chapters is: 


“THF EV ION OF OUR NATIONAL AND FAMILY INCOME” 
The basic purpose of this ‘‘Evolution” series is to sup- CONTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURE to Health, Happi- 
ply appropriate facts in practical usable form re- ness, and Prosperity. 
garding: CONTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM to industry, Farm, 
Where Jobs Come From; and Home. 


: - It is planned that, eventually, this “Evolution” proj- 
What Makes Our Business-Managed Competitive oct will cover other basic industries of our country. 
Enterprise Tick; 


KNOW YOUR OWN COUNTY 

In addition, free supplementary bulletins which lo- 
calize our service under the title, “Know Your Own 
County,” are supplied educators for each chapter. 
They furnish instructors with guides to local project 
studies so that students may understand the place 
of their own community, their families and them- 
selves in our national economy. 

The Agriculture bulletin explains the eight segments 
of our national income as illustrated. 








BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA 








The TRUTH — that continuous endeavor and coopera- 
tion by each with all of us still reap their in- 
dividual and national reward in our free country. 
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” All of us must do our part to help keep America 

. Savep, StPONG and healthy. Therefore, we invite instructors 
to send for these first two chapters of our ‘‘Evolu- 
tion” project including supplementary bulletins. Fill 
out and mail today the coupon below. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


401 Broadway, New York 13, New York. 
THE EIGHT SEGMENTS OF OUR NATIONAL INCOME 


Please send me the Evolution Chapters on Agriculture ond 
Petroleum with supplementary bulletins. 


Two chapters are already in operation. Each covers 
one basic industry in our body economic in such 
form that it meets the need of both instructors and of 


NAME ..... wecnsserenccceese POSITION | ....cesceccsscscosnsceenee 


(Please Print 
SCHOOL 








those instructed. 
ADDRESS 





Each chapter consists of an instructor manual, large (Street) 
(22” x 34”) wall charts and twenty digest leaflets tor 


distribution to students. 
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PEVERBERATIONS of the San 

Francisco meeting of the National 
wncil of Teachers of English will 
ound for many months through the 
stion’s schools. Attention will go 
hiefly to the first planks hammered into 
slace by the Curriculum Commission, 
ded by Dora V. Smith. 


More than 2,200 English teachers: 


and supervisors met in the Council’s 
first session west of Kansas City. They 

joyed the matchless hospitality ot 
tours and entertainment carefully 
planned by the host area teachers. They 
found their special and general inter- 
ests well served by the three-day pro- 
gam prepared by president Porter G. 
Perrin of Seattle, Washington, and 
second vice president Harlem M. Ad- 
ams of Chico, California. 

Dr. Smith’s commission told the 
ouncil that other report sections will 
be served up at later Thanksgiving 

eetings. At San Francisco the Curricu- 
um Committee offered two portions: 

l. The outcomes of education desired 
for all youth. 

2. Characteristics of young people. 

For next Thanksgiving it promises: 

8. The reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening skills necessary to success 
in these activities. 

4. Experiences involved in No. 3. 

5. The language and reading skills 
ecessary to success in these activities. 

Later it will present: 


Program Drafted by Curriculum Commission 


By M. R. ROBINSON, publisher, Scholastic Magazines 


6. Means of evaluating the success 
ot the instruction. 

Space permits only brief treatment of 
the 36-page basic Platform for the Cur- 
riculum Commission. 

First, it wisely takes up what our 
world and each individual needs from 
the language arts — loyalties to fellow- 
men and to principles. power of ex- 
pression, easing of tensions, etc 

Second, it asks English teachers to 
recognize “the increased scope of com- 
munications” — radio, motion pictures, 
television, public forums, etc. 

Third, it declares “we need a new 
evaluation of past literature from the 
point of view of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

Fourth, it takes up adjustment prob- 
lems: provisions for individual differ- 
ences; articulation from kindergarten to 
college; gearing into the total school 
program. 

Fifth, it touches on scope of the Eng- 
lish curriculum 

Sixth, how to get all this done. 

Experts are checking the statement 
ot outcomes (See No. 1). 

The second committee report began 
where all competent teachers always be- 
gin: not with subject matter but with 
children. Drawing on other sciences, the 
report lists characteristics of boys and 
girls at four levels: 6-9 years, junior 
high, senior high, and college. At each 
level the committee painstakingly list- 





A New Platform for English 


ed: 1, marks of 
physical and recre- 
ational develop- 
ment; 2, mental 
characteristics; 3, 
interests; 4, social 
characteristics; 5, 
emotional charac- 
teristics. 

Newly _ elected 
Council president is 
Thomas Clark Pol- 
lock, dean of lib- 
eral arts at New York University. “We 
should teach students,” declared Dr. 
Pollock, “to reckon with the compli- 
cated fact that there are actually vari- 
ous levels of good usage. The Eng- 
lish language is used in one way in 
formal writing, in another way in pul- 
pit oratory, in another way in the 
court room, in another way in private 
conversation, in another way in the 
ball park, in yet another way in the 
public forums.” ‘ 

President Porter G. Perrin asked 
English teachers “to understand the 
methods and principles of the sciences 
. . . We tend to hold on to disproved 
ideas about our language, about our 
methods of teaching, and we tend to 
perpetuate in literature outmoded ideas 
if they are well expressed.” 

“It may be that the more stodgy a 
student is the more he needs literature,” 
said Marion Sheridan, head of English 
Department, New Haven (Conn.) 
High School, “to stir his heart, to ex- 
pand his world, to stimulate his imag- 
ination.” . 

Other officers elected are: first vice 
president, Marion C. Sheridan, New 
Haven, Connecticut; second vice presi- 
dent, Lucia V. Mirrielees, University of 
Montana; secretary-treasurer, Wilbur 
Hatfield, editor, English Journal and 
College English. 

Changes in Curriculum Commission 
were announced. New vertical commit- 
mittee chairman are: Helene W. Hart- 
ley, Syracuse University, reading and 
literature; John C. Gerber, University 
of Iowa, composition; Harold A. Ander- 
son, listening. 

Forty-three companies installed well- 
attended exhibits. 

Scholastic Magazines held its annual 
Thanksgiving buffet supper at the St. 
Francis Hotel. Some of our good 
friends, much to our regret, overlooked 
the invitation appearing in Scholastic 
Teacher. We hope they will send in 
their R. S. V. P.s next year. 





Thomas C. Pollock, 
new NCTE president 
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UNESCO in ‘48 


Education Moves to Front 
Row: Many Plans Voted 


Education moves into a front 
row seat in UNESCO’s mutual 
improvement society in 1948. 
That is the big news from the 
Mexico City 40 nation meeting. 

The teacher now in the front 
row can raise his hand to take 
part in new projects for peace 
and goodwill. Among many ap- 
proved for action are: 

An International! Ideas 
Bureau. 

Teaching 
U.N. 

World University of the Air, 

International teacher sem- 
inars. 

Cultural and scientific history 
of the world. 

How nations use 
education. 

A Book Coupon Scheme to 
overcome currency barriers. 

Studies on easing war ten- 
sions. 

International Literature Pool. 

World Teachers Charter. 

World Charter for Youth. 

Educational missions to mem- 
ber states. 

World Theater Institute. 

World Music Institute. 

Music, visual arts catalogues. 

World bibliography in_his- 
tory, philosophy, and linguistics. 

Translation of world classics. 

World Assn. of@ Universities. 

UNESCO will promote voted 
projects as bestgt can from its 
slender budget of $8,000,000. 
Next meeting, November, 1948; 
place, Beyrouth, Lebanon. 

Extension of UNESCO’s work 
to Japan and Germany was 


OKed. 


children about 


radio for 


World Children Coming 

Children from nearly all U. N. 
member nations will soon come 
to U. S. They will speak in 
many cities and at school as- 
semblies in behalf of the forth- 
coming drive for the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency 
Fund. See pase 3-T. 


Boston: Entering politics for 
the first time Boston teachers 
won a clean sweep electing 
their three-man slate to the 
school committee. Defeated vet- 
eran committeeman Clement A. 
Norton fan on platform of “get 
them (teachers) back in the 
classrooms.” 





AP ADMITS ERROR ON TEACHER TEST STORY 


We smelled a defunct mouse 
when we read: 

Denver, Oct. 24. (AP) — 
Colorado school kids had their 
last laugh today — their teach- 
ers averaged a failing 67 on a 
test in American history. The 
25 questions were lifted from a 
standard text. Approximately 
100 teachers were picked for 
the quiz at random from 6,000 


in town for Colorado Education 
Association meeting. 

Seems fishy, we wrote Ward 
Kimball, CEA publicity direc- 
tor. “Actual facts,” he replies, 
“are that four teachers were 
given the test. One made a low 
score. 

Like most “corrections” AP’s 
never caught up with millions 
of readers. 








ima Broadcasting System 


Sings Girl's Song 


Thomas Hayward, opera star, 
singing a junior high school 
girl’s song on the CBS network. 
The girl: Betsy Baker, 13, 
Athens, Ohio. The song: A 
Christmas Star. 

Listeners to the Fred Waring 
NBC program also heard Miss 
Baker's song and four other 
1947 Scholastic Music Award 
Compositions. In Collier’s Mag- 
azine, Dec. 27, appear five stu- 
dent-written compositions. Two 
are Scholastic Award numbers. 

oO ° ° 


Albany, N. Y.: State teachers 
colleges will add fifth year lead- 
ing to master’s degree. 





Contests-Scholarships 


National High School Photo- 
graphic Awards. Eastman Kodak 
Company, sponsor. 361 awards; 
$3,500 in prizes. Deadline May 
7. For entry blanks and rules 
see local dealer. 

AER College Radio Script 
Writing Contest. $800 in prizes. 
Top prizes $50. Special cash 
awards for scripts accepted for 
publication by Audio Devices, 
Inc. For details write Sherman 
Lawton, AER Script Contest 
Chairman, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Science Clubs of America an- 
nounce the seventh annual Sci- 
ence Talent Search. Awards 
include 40 trips to Washington, 
D. C.; $11,000 in Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships. 

To foster interchange ot Swiss 
and American students a $5,000 
scholarship grant has been made 
to the Institute for Interna- 
tional Education. 


WEEKS AHEAD 


March of Dimes 
polio — Jan. 16-30. 

American Heart Week — Feb. 
8-14 


to fight 





TEN MAJOR EDUCATION EVENTS OF 1947 


Here are the Big Ten educa- 
tional events of 1947 as selected 
by the Educator's Washington 
Dispatch: 

1. Appropriation of more than 
$300,000,000 by state legisla- 
tures to raise teacher salaries, 
improve school programs. 

2. Supreme Court ruling per- 
mitting public school buses to 
carry parochial pupils. 

8. President’s Advisory Com- 
mission reco’ tion of 
compulsory military training 
for youth. 

4. County-by-county law 
suits by Negroes against school 
authorities in Virginia. 

5. Aggressive business back- 





ing for better education through 
radio and advertising campaigns 
by Advertising Council. 

6. Creation of the National 
Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth to revamp 
high school curriculum. 

7. Formal ratification of 
WOPT —World Organization 
for the Teaching Profession. 

8. Launching of large scale 
Fulbright Act Foreign Exchange 
Scholarships. 

9. Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion reorganization. Appoint- 
ment of Herold C. Hunt, Sup’t. 

10. Absorption of higher edu- 
cation enrollments one million 
above pre-war peaks. 





MERIT PAY 


Hot Issue in Many 
N. Y. Teachers Against 


Merit is a fighting word, The 
issue is: Shall merit in teach 
find reward in the salary a 
velope? 

New York’s legislature saif 
Yes. 


and Ohio 
said Yes. 
Delaware’s tried it; gave i 


lawmakers 


up. 
Major battlefield on the meq 
issue is New York where 
State Teachers Association 
cently rejected - Commissiong 
Francis Spaulding’s plea to givg 
New York’s plan a fair trial, 

“The plan,” product of Con 
mittee study, first called fy 
teacher spokesmen to help ij 
setting up ground -rules fa 
merit promotions in each local 
ity. Five annual promotioy 
would be automatic. 

Heeding criticism Spaulding 
agreed to eight automatic pro 
motions. In vain he argued that 
the plan offered “the best 
chance to get the top salarie 
for first-class teachers yw 
toward the levels at which they 
belong.” 

Make all increases automatic 
the Association asks. Mal 
teaching assignments on sen 
iority. New York’s AFT tool 


North Carolina, Pennsylvanig 





Congress | 
GUIDE FOR 
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parallel action. 

But merit promotion is 
law. Will merit pay be 
price of more state aid? M 
educators wonder. Ed.: What 
our readers say? 


Safety Education Saves 
In 20 years child deaths hav 
been cut from 25 to 8 per ced 
of all traffic deaths. But f 
safety education 29,000 no 
living might be dead says Her 
bert J. Stack, New York Uni 


versity. 


APPOINTED: 


Fitzhugh L. Ham brick 
Greeley, Colorado, Specialist j 
Social Studies, U. S. Office 4 
Education. 

Harriet 


H. Houdlette 


AAUW, assistant specialist fq 


history, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion. 

Seerley Reid, Columbu 
Ohio, assistant chief, visual aid 
division, U. S. Office of Ed. 
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)FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Congress at Work (p. 7) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 


To name and discuss the problems 


1g word, Thgwhich face this session of Congress and 
it im teaching to point out some of the difficulties in 
salary e, slving these problems in a Presidential 


‘islature sai 


election year. 


Motivation 
What two major problems face Con- 


Pennsylvani 
ikers 
gress? What are some of the measures 


| it; gave i 


on the mer 
< where th 
sociation re 
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tomatic pro 
argued thaf 
“the best 
top salarie 
achers w 


which the) 


s automatic) 
sks. Mak 
ts on sen 
AFT toa 


which Congress will take up in its 1948 
session? 


Discussion Questions 

How does the fact that this is a Presi- 
}dential election year affect the actions 
of Congress? (Congressmen want to be 
reelected and they know that people 
are watching them closely; they'll be 
especially careful about what they do.) 
Why did Congress ,.ass an emergency 
aid bill during the special session? (To 
}) tide over European countries unti] Con- 
gress could work out a long-range sys- 
item of help.) What will the money 
provided by the emergency aid bill be 
spent for? (Mostly for food; some for 
coal, oil, seeds, etc.) 

What did President Truman ask for 
in his ten-point plan to combat inflation? 
What did the special session accomplish 
toward this end? 

Why has President Truman been 
against redycing the income tax? (His 
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advisors believe we need the money to 
use for the European Recovery Program 
and for reducing the national debt.) 

What other measures await Congres- 
sional action? (Bill providing for the 
admittance of displaced persons; bill 
oroviding for universal military training; 
bill providing for the Voice of America 
program; and other measures. 


Assignment 

Make a chart with these heads: Meas- 
ures in Congress (European Recovery 
Program); the President’s Recommen- 
dations; What Congress Has Done. Fill 
in the chart with information found on 
pages 7 and 8. 


CLASS PROGRAM 

An interesting class program can be 
worked out, whereby the class becomes 
either the Senate or the House. Part of 
the class can represent the Republicans 
and part the Democrats. 


(Concluded on next page) 


Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR ALLYCLASSES 


Democracy Begins at Home 
(p. 14) 
Aim 
To show students the importance of 
having everyone in the community 
“pull together” for the common good, 
in peacetime as well as in wartime. 


Motivation 


You have in your neighborhood men 
and women — busy people — who find 
time to take part in community life. We 
need more of these people. because the 
success of our democratic life is de- 
pendent on how much each of us gives 
to it. What are you doing for your 
school, your community, your country? 


Discussion Questions 

“We will never really belong until we 
serve.” What does this mean? Illustrate 
from your experience. In addition to 
voting, serving on juries, $erving in the 
Army, what else can a good citizen do 
to serve his community? What needs 
improving where you live? What have 
young people done in other communi- 
ties to help? How does Russia guide her 
citizens’ leisure-time activities? 


Student Activities 

Choose a community-betterment proj- 
ect that the entire class can help with. 
Here are some suggestions: 

Collect material for and write a his- 
tory of the local community; run it in 
the local newspaper. Make a survey to 
see what improvements the community 
needs (improved garbage collection, 
new playgrounds, parks, etc.) and or- 
ganize a program to meet these needs. 
Invite parents to school for a series of 
student-conducted panel discussions (in 
the evening) on world: affairs. 





Semester Quiz Coming 


A special four-page Semester Re- 
view Quiz, one copy for each pupil 
subscriber, will be included in your 
package of the January 19th issues 
of Senior Scholastic. The quiz sheets 
will not be bound in the magazine. 
This will enable you to withhold 
distribution of the quiz until a later 
date. , 

The Semester Quiz will cover 
English and social studies material, 
the “All Out for Democracy” series, 
and other features. 















FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Factory 


This lesson is part of the regular Life 
in a Democracy series and is based on 
material on pages 17 to 20 and 25 and 
26 in this issue. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show that one of the sources of 
strength in our democracy is the factory 
with its democratic give and take be- 
tween men working together; to show 
that everyday life can furnish material 
for writers. 


Motivation 

What is working in a factory like? 
What kind of people work there? How 
well do they get along? 


Discussion Questions 

1. For “In An American Factory.” 
by Stoyan Pribichevich. 

What was the factory like? ( A huge 
plant, all in steel and concrete, run by 
electricity; big rooms, countless ma- 
chines.) What were the workers like? 
(Rough, athletic-looking men, rolled-up 
sleeves, black caps, faces smeared with 
oil and grease; eyes intent.) What kind 
of work did the author do at first? 
(Swept the floor; picked up waste and 
dirt; carried machine parts, etc.) How 
were the younger workers different 
from the older ones? (They hardly 
spoke the native language of their par- 
ents; cared little about the old coun- 
tries.) How did the workers tease each 
other about their native countries? How 
did they help the new worker learn his 
job? What tricks did they play on each 
other? What are some of the tragic 
stories of immigrant workers? What did 
the workers say to show their love for 
our country? How did men over forty 
compare with younger men? What state- 
ments show that the workers were mu- 
sical? 

2. For “The Battle of the Machines,” 
by Wessell Smitter. (Short story.) 

How does the author show that a fac- 
tory worker thinks a great deal of his 
machine? Can you give an illustration 
from farm or factory life to prove that 
this is true? Describe the battle of the 
machines. What descriptive words does 
the author use to make you feel the ex- 
citement of the situation? Have you 
ever-heard of any comparable situation? 
(Would a race between two river boats 
or automobiles be as exciting?) 


(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


A student committee can investigate 
how Congress works, the names of the 
leaders, and their duties. 

A good topic for the class session of 
the Senate (or the House) would be 
the European Recovery Program. Stu- 
dents — using Senior Scholastic and local 
newspapers — can follow Congress’s de- 
bates for information. During the pro- 
gram, students can be allowed some 
freedom to make their own recommen- 
dations; but they should remember that 
they are “Congressmen” and act ac- 
cordingly. 


America Stands By Herself 

(p. 9) 

In what ways does 1815 rather than 
1783 mark the real acknowledgement of 
American independence by European 
countries? (Europe began to recognize 
and treat America as an independent 
country rather than as a colony which 
could be “worked”; our economic inde- 
pendence was more secure; the War of 
1812 saw the growth of American na- 
tionalism..) 

How did the new nationalism influ- 
ence foreign affairs? (We proclaimed 
the Monroe Doctrine; we acquired Flor- 
ida, and, later, Texas and Oregon.) How 
did the new nationalism show itself 


politically? (We enacted a series of laws 
designed to strengthen the nation. They 
provided for national] roads; the Bank 
of the U. S.; and high tariffs. ) 


Big Four Split (p. 10) 
Aims 

To show why the Big Four nations 
have split on the question of Germany; 
to retell briefly the story of the Foreign 
Ministers’ series of conferences; and to 
review the major issues discussed at the 
London conference. 


Motivation 

What was the chief stumbling block 
which prevented the Big Four nations 
from agreeing at the London confer- 
ence? What is the prospect for peace 
treaties in view of the conference's 
failure? 


Discussion Problems 


What has the Council of Foreign 
Ministers accomplished in the past? Why 
do Russia and the Western Powers dis- 
agree about Germany’s future? Why is 
Germany called “the key to European 
recovery and world peace”? 

What is the chief point of disagree- 
ment concerning Austria? What com- 
promise did France suggest? How do 
Russia and the U. S. disagree on the 
peace treaty for Germany? Why do the 
U. S. and Great Britain oppose Russia's 


demands for reparations as they stg 
Give facts to show that Russia 
the Western democracies are work 
at cross purposes. What is Russia ¢ 
to block the Marshall Plan? What is 
“Trizonia” plan for western Germ 


Who's in the News (p. 16)/ 


Appoint a student committee to 
for a month to nominate “the man ¢ 
week.” All students may suggest 
committee names of outstanding 
leaders “in the news.” 

Once a week the committee 
present three or four names of 
standing people to the class and 
class vote on its choice for the 
A special place should be reserved! 
the bulletin board for the Man of 
Week. (Post his picture and 
stories about him.) 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 
Who Am I? 1-Georges Bidaulty 
Harold Kn-itson; 3-John Taber; 
ert Schuman; 5-Dr. Ralph Buneh 
Lewis Deschler. 
True-False: 1-False; 2-True; 3- 
4-False. :; 
Multiple Choice for Congress: 
2-a; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a. 

Brief Answers: 1-ten billion; 2 
thia; 3-strong central government; 
deciding what are German assets. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


Student Activities 

1. Ask members of your family who 
work in factories for stories about fac- 
tory life and people. Give oral report in 
class or write a theme about the fac- 
tory. 

2. Visit a nearby factory. Write an 
original story with the action occurring 
in a factory. 

3. Write a character sketch of a fac- 
tory worker. (If you don’t know any 
factory workers, write an imaginary 


sketch, based on the workers described 


in this issue.) 


References 

There is very little in stories or books 
about factory life. “Reaching for the 
Sun” is a movie based on Wessel Smit- 
ter’s book, F.O.B. Detroit. 

Some students will be interested in 
the well-illustrated articles in Fortune 
magazine about American factories. 


Mrs. M. Had a Word for It (p. 21) 


Mrs. Malaprop had a gift for doing 
original things with the English lan- 
guage. She lived a long time ago, ‘but 
many people today have picked up her 
ability to misuse English. We call the 


use of certain misfit words malaprop- 
isms. 

Illustrations of —and exercises in 
eliminating — this type of poor Eng- 
lish are included. 


Young Voices (p. 22) 


Mrs. Edith Kendall's students some- 
times write several compositions with 
different approaches to the same theme. 
This technique brings rich results. Edna 
Mommany has written three composi- 
tions on “The Corn-Crib.” 


Student Activities 

Make a list of subjects which you 
know enough about to write several 
short compositions on. (Football; a farm 
or housekeeping project; raising pets; 
hunting and trapping; a part-time job; 
a trip or a visit somewhere; etc.) 

Recall examples of this technique in 
books or articles that you've read. (The 
old movie, “Dinner at Eight,” had some- 
thing of this technique. So does Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Rey.) 

Write three compositions showing dif- 
ferent approaches to the same subject. 


Imagine That! (p. 24) 


This study in the use of figures of 
speech is part of the regular reading 
series. 


Discussion Questions 
What examples are given to pit 
that everyday words are used to 
comparisons? What is a figure of spe 
What does a figure of speech do? ~ 
Exercises in recognizing figures 
speech are included. 


Student Activity 


Become a figure-of-speech deteé 
for one week. First,make a chart 
these headings: Figure of Speech; 
Found (in book, newspaper, in com 
sation, from radio program or mo 
what two things are compared; 
sonal rating (excellent use of 
fair; poor). Second, listen carefull 
all conversations for the use of fig 
of speech including radio programs 
movie conversations; watch for figt 
of speech in newspaper and magal 
articles and in books. Record your 
ings on your chart. As you read 
copy of Senio: Scholastic, underlin€ 
figures of speech that you notice. 





Answers te “Imagine That!” (p. 24) 
I. 1-c-rolling hills; 2-e-greyness; 
smoo ; 4-d-sharp rat-a-tat-tat se 
5-a-sudden, strong force. 
II. 1-no; 2-red, no; 3-no, majestic 
4-no. 








